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RECLAIMING THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE 
French soldier with three Alsace children in Northern France, where they will be taught their “ 
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If Teaching Reading in 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book 











II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 





Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 


I. Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard the Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss fire the mind, as scene suc- 


ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
Sleeping Beauty 

Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


- 


Ill. -Hop o’ My Thumb 
Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of hook. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. . 


Cloth. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


Four vols. Each, 30 cents. 
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I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 
In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HeEten BeEcKwItTH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 





Cloth, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s AZsop’s Fables Vols. I & II 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 


Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 


DRAMATIC. READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 











Un sa ——- < "i 
Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 


A Dialogue Primer — First Year 
Edited, with additions, by Joun Ruskin. 
Abounding life in. the pictures quite as 


'| pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 


of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 
Fully - illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 

. For First or Second Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 
The dramatic form of Childhood reading. 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of.the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwiIck. 


This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 


It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 


This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play. 





Cloth, 40 cents. 





Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
GdICAGO 


18 BE. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. , 
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be You can save money by byying NOW — before January 1 -@4 










On January 1, 1919, the price ofthe Small Size Perry Pictures, 3x314, changes to Three-quarters of a Cent Each for 40 or 
more; 40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred.: Order. NOW at 50 cents a hundred. 

On January 1, the Extra Size, 10x12, will be Ten Cents Each for 5 or more. The Artotypes, Large Pictures for Framing, on 
paper 22x28, will cost $1.25 for one; $1.00 each for two or more to one address; 10 for $9.50. 
ORDER NOW at 90 cents each and mention this Journal. Send 90 cents for either of these pictures. 


TePerr Pictures 


A Cent-and=a-Half Each $30) 2. emia Peceais' 
j Smaller, 3x 314, Size. Larger, 10x12, Size. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. Two Cents Each 
for 15 or more. 
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1918 Christmas Set’ 
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play SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 

A POST CARD ‘sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more x 
Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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By Etta AvustTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“ Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 


colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. | 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 


September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 


words. Price, 30 cents. 
The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade III: er HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


( ) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY . 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 30. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO G48 5-18 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both ref ing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. !. 























VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Two delightful health and nature readers — 


KEEP WELL STORIES —grades 3 or 4. 
WATER BOYS AND THEIR COUSINS — 
grades 4 or 5. 
Valuable in content, charming in form. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SERIES — Ten num- 
bers ready now — beautiful stories beautifully told, suitably 
printed and bound. The list comprises all the favorites — 
more will be added — Moufflou, Dog of Flanders, Nurnberg 
Stove, Princess and Curdie, Back of the North Wind, 
Princess and the Goblin, J. Cole, Tales of the Alhambra, 
Wonderland Stories, Moni, the Goat Boy. 


TELL ME A STORY PICTURE SERIES — 
Here are three very handsomely illustrated little volumes. 
Excellent material for the development of oral and written 
composition work. The titles are, Fairies and Goblins from 
Storyland, Boys and Girls from Storyland, and Tell Me a 
Story Picture Book. 


LIPPINCOTT READERS — 4 full series of most 


attractive literature for children, properly graded. 


The teacher will find a valuable aid in GRAY’S NUMBER 
BY DEVELOPMENT. By following this outline and using 
the material given, the pupils are led to a comprehension of 
simple number relations. No other text approaches it in 
logical development and completeness of material for pri- 
mary grades. 


LIPPINCOTT FARM MANUALS Fee excellent texts and 
LIPPINCOTT HOME MANUALS reference books. 


They cover-the whole range of agriculture and home 
economics. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Chicago Atlanta London Montreal 





A New Book 





The Teacher, The School, 
and The Community 


By Inez N. McFee 


WRITTEN by a successful rural teacher and 
based on ripe experience, this book discusses the 

new phases of modern rural education with clear- 

sightedness, enthusiasm and common sense. 


It is brimful of*practical suggestions concerning an 
amazing number of the problems, the difficulties 
every teacher meets. These suggestions are not the: 
retical; they have been tried out. 


It makes the schoo] a community center and 
stimulating source for clear thinking, good farmin; 
and right living. 


It contains practical discussions of school govert 
ment, the conducting of.srecitations, the awakening « 
community interest in school and better rural livin: 
generally. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New Yorsx Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlani2 
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Team Work! 


while to breed the best kind of defenders.” 

is quoted from Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg’s article, 

‘ntitled, ““Is It Worth While?” in the September 
PrimAry Epucation. It is a splendid challenge, in which 
lies the ever-pressing question of how to breed the best 
defeniers. A large share of the answer to this question 
lies in the workings of a well-managed Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, as suggested by the author of the article under 
discussion. The fact that many teachers “dubbed as ‘old 
maids’ are far finer mothers in the schoolroom than the 
fesh and blood mothers” at home, does not entitle us, 
as teachers, to lay all the blame on the mothers. The 
burden of the Parent-Teacher Association must be equally 
shared or else the name becomes a misnomer, and the aim 
will not be reached. Very close team work is essential 
here to establish the connection between the child’s known 
experiences and his new ones, the only way in which he 
can learn. So instead of seeking relief from the indifferent 
mother by saying what we think of her, as we often do, 
let us study all phases of this situation carefully and plan 
a most interesting and growth-developing program for 
the coming winter for our mothers’ meetings. 

‘The executive burden of the Association should rightly 
be carried by the mothers, but the teachers’ interest and 
guidance is most surely needed in order that she herself 
may gain the home point of view and that the school- 


| * jt is worth while to defend our counry, it is worth 


room side of the child may not be lost by the mothers. | 


The committee on programs should have representations 
from both sides, working closely together. 

And it is this program which needs our most earnest 
and sincere effort just now. The call to arms has stirred 
many an indifferent one to the finest and best that is in 
them, and this awakened interest must be taken hold of 
and made the most of or it will sink back into the sloth 
from which we have tried to bring ft for long years back. 
The common point of belief from which we can start is 
the modern and accepted definition of education, which 
says that intellectual gain is not sufficient, that the de- 
velopment of personality is the ideal goal. Personality 
in its biggest and best sense is inclusive of such great ideas 
as character-building, adaptability, self-activity, etc., re- 
sulting in the power to live happily and usefully among 
our fellow-beings. 

Now our object is to understand all the stages of growth 
of the child from pre-natal existence to maturity. We 
want our association members to know (and to be able to 
diagnose quickly, if necessary) the ‘main phases of the 

ry of recapitulation. We do not believe that each 
indiv'dual actually repeats all of the periods of evolutionary 
gtow‘h, but we do know that he does repeat the principal 
ones, and that certain things may be expected of him 
at certain times Let us start at the beginning. Send 
to the Children’s Bureau at Washington (through your 
child welfare chairman of your Council of Defence if nec 


This 


essary,) and ask for Mrs. Max West’s series on ‘“‘How 
Mothers Can Help in this War.” If you have not already 
used these, each one of the series will make a splendid 
fifteen-minute talk, at the beginning of each association 
meeting. ‘They deal largely with the care of the mother 
herself, and the feeding of the children, all of which can 
be treated much more exhaustibly if time allows. . 
These pamphlets will give a good start toward the next 
idea which we must put forth, and that is that there is 
no such thing as a bad child. An incorrigible is either 
sick or mentally or morally feeble-minded, and it is up 
to us, who have had opportunity to study these questions, 
to find out the difficulty, if possible, and correct it.’ We 
cannot afford to stress too much the theory of heredity, 
but we cannot afford to deny or forget it. At the same 
time all modern thought is stressing the theory of environ- 
ment, the hopeful doctrine. We have modified the extreme 
doctrine of Helvitus, who said, “Man is nothing without 


the works of man,” and we bear in mind the other extreme 


which was taught by Rousseau, who said, “The works of 
man are deleterious and spoil the works of nature.” 

Next let us try to teach the fact that while each person 
is an individual, he is at the same time one of a race 
of men, a specimen and one of a species. Dr. John W. 
Dewey makes it clear that all of the studies of the elemen- 
tary curriculum come under three heads: first, the studies 
of active pursuits and occupations, such as the manual 
arts or construction work; secondly, those “which give 
a background of social life,” as history and geography; 
thirdly, those “which give the pupil command of the 
forms and methods of intellectual communication and 
inquiry.’’ The-social life is found at the core of each of 
these if we search carefully for it. 

The field of pedagogical and psychological literature 
on these subjects is almost inexhaustible. Make use of 
it. Itis written to be used. 

With the sympathetic spirit that would be bound to 
follow on a course of this kind, even if carried on somewhat 
superficially, we could do well next to turn our attention 
to the material things which mean so much to the accom- 
plishment of the desired ends in the school and in the class- 
room. Many distractions could be checked, if not elimi- 
nated, by the concerted effort of our association, such as 
late arrivals, outside noise, bad seating, bad lighting, 
unnecessary communication between the home and school 
during working hours, irregular attendance, lack ef home 
work, when required, etc. Both mother and teacher should 
keep it in mind that they are both still in the process of 
learning as long as life lasts, or else they are not “In Tune 
with the Universe,” because the law of growth is entirely 
dependent on constant nourishment. It is the current 
in thestream that keeps it fresh. 

Will not some one add some better suggestions to this 
for the management of a successful Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? Weshould like to know more of its national character. 
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Conducted by Junior Red Cross 


The United Children of the World and the 


American Red Cross 
How the Junior Red Cross is Serving Home, Country and 


Humanity 


of the forthcomimg Christmas Roll Call of the 

entire American people for membership in the Red 

Cross, borrowed one of the most important words 
from the school vocabulary, it would seem an appropriate 
time to take stock of the work that is being done by the 
children of America in the -way of war-time service — 
especially through the various Red Cross channels. 

The “ Junior” activities of the American Red Cross com- 
prise the work that is being done for children and the work 
that is being done by children? The'work for children — 
meaning by this the children of France, Belgium, Poland 
and other war-ridden countries — is carried on under the 
auspices of‘the Red Cross Children’s Bureau of Paris (not 
to be confused, however, with the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, of which Miss Julia Lathrop is 
director). The Paris Bureau, which is doing an invaluable 
work in conserving the future man-power and woman-power 
of Europe, is under 'the able management of Dr. and Mrs. 
William Lucas, and if the scope and importance of their 
work is less widely known than it should be, the answer will 
be found in their tireless consecration to their task, their 
modesty, reticence and dislike for personal publicity. 

The Children’s Bureau had its inception in August, 1917. 
The Junior Red Cross was founded a month later — on 
September 3, 1917. Both are now filling an important place 
in the activities of the Red Cross. 

The purpose of the present article is to outline briefly 
what the kindergarten, primary and other school children 
of America — mobilized under the Junior Red Cross — are 
doing to help the countries stricken by war. 

First and foremost, the Junior Red Cross is doing its 
utmost to make effective the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call 


N= that President Wilson has, in his announcement 





of the American people, scheduled for the week of Decem- 
ber 16-23. Important as its other tasks are, the Junior 
Membership of the Red Cross can perform no more useful 
undertaking than the building up of the Red Cross member- 
ship to a point where it will include the entire American 
people. Though its energies are necessarily restrained and 
limited — owing to a very wise policy restricting the em- 
ployment of children as solicitors — the Junior Red Cross 
will undoubtedly make itself felt in this campaign as it has 
in each of the several campaigns undertaken since its 
inauguration a little over a year ago. 

The principal and most conspicuous activity of the Junior 
Red Cross in connecti6n with the Red Cross Christmas 
Roll Call will be the preparation by the school children of 
the country, in connection with their regular language and 
compositions in the classroom, of Four-minute Speeches. 

This intensive campaign will, however, occupy only a 
week of highest pressure and, important as it is, it must 
not and will not supersede, displace or overshadow ‘he 
orderly, regular, everyday, day in and day out activities of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

What are these? 

What are the 61,217 School Auxiliaries and the 8,260,«79 
individua! members of the Junior Red Cross doing regula ‘| 
to help? 

Having grown from a membership of nothing to a 
membership of 8,376,634, the Junior Red Cross opens its 
second year with the hope of increasing this number >y 
one-half. It may be safely claimed that no idea presen ed 
to the American boy or girl ever had so prompt and w:de 
an acceptance. 

“The aim of the Junior Red Cross,” says Miss E. “1. 
Heath, of the Editorial Department of the Junior Red Cress, 
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“js to.educate through service. The first step in this pro- 
gram is to give the school girl and boy a part in the common 
service which the whole nation is rendering our soldiers, 
our sailors and our allies through the Red Cross. The 
sense of national responsibility created in this direct way 
can be used to motivate almost every other study in the 
school curriculum. 
“(ompositions, dramatics, health, games, arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, civics, history — the motive of patriot- 
jsm “an put new forces and driving power behind every one 
of ‘nese traditional school subjects. This entire educa- 
tional program is explained in the new teachers’ manual 
jssucd by the American Red Cross. In showing how 
Jun or Red Cross activities can motivate jschool work, it 
gives graded composition outlines, graded lists of library 
boc Ss on patriotic subjects, suggests patriotic programs 
and plays, and gives lists of games, slogans, poems and 
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songs, graded arithmetic lessons,.and Red Cross graphs, 
suggestions for drawings and designs. Its sections on 
education in health includes a general health program, first 
aid and home care of the sick. It suggests ways in which 
Red Cross activities encourage conservation. It gives direc- 
tions for raising a school fund, managing a bazaar and 
organizing salvage as an activity. Diagrams and detailed 
explanations of the supplies made for the Red Cross facili- 
tate their incorporation into manual training and sewing 
courses.” 

As the opening of the school ushéred in its second year, 
the Junior Red Cross sent this message to the boys, the 
girls, the teachers, of America: “Active service is educa- 
tion; you cannot love your country unless you work for it; 
the best preparation to be a future good citizen is to be a 
good citizen now. To these ends, the Red Cross offers you 


its opportunities for national service.” 





School Garden Vegetables Harvested 


A Five-Year-Old’s Taste in Fiction 


Marion F. Rittenhouse 


discussion concerning the mind-processes, customs 

and habitat of that small, engaging animal, the 

young child. The persons participating in the dis- 
course presumably knew whereof they spoke, for one was the 
editor of a magazine for small children, the second has 
an imposing array of very juvenile books to her credit, 
while the third, an ardent disciple of Montessori, is of 
more than local fame. 

The subject under discussion was the type of stories 
best loved by young children. 

“Fairy tales,” averred the editor. 

“Nature stories,” declared the writer. 

“T think,” said the Montessorian rather timidly, “that 
the y are most interested in little adventure stories in real life 
of children of their own ages. Such stories enable them to 
visualiz2 themselves as the hero or heroine of the tale. 
I hive found that even the most tame and commonplace 
story, if of children their own age, is full of interest for 
them.” 

“Suppose we leave the decision to the child, him- 
self?” I suggested, so we called five-year-old William 
from his sand fort and questioned him thusly: 

“Do you like stories, Willie?” inquired the editor. 

\Villiam, apparently much abashed by this sudden-pry- 


RR ‘eicsion it was my privilege to listen to a learned 


ing into his preferences, at first refused to commit himself, 
but finally, under pressure, confessed that he liked good 
stories. 

“Tell us a good story, William,” said the Montessorian, 
“tell us the best story that you ever heard.” Then, after 
further urging, William focussed his gaze upon the electro- 
lier, and delivered himself of the following literary gem: 

“One day Mr. Brown went out to shoot bears. He 
took three guns with him. When he got away out in the 
woods, he saw a bear and shooted at it and killed it. Then 
he looked around and there was two bears right together, 
so he shooted his other gun at them, but it didn’t shoot 
good, and that scared him so that he dropped his other 
gun and started to run, and, sir, there was another bear 
right in front of him. Then he thought he would run 
sideways, but there was a bear there. So he thought he 
would run the other sideways, but there was another bear 
there. Mr. Brown, then he hollered just as loud as he 
could and a man came, but the bears already had Mr. 
Brown all killed. 

“So the man went and told Mrs. Brown. She felt awful 
bad. Then she called her little boy, who was just five- 
goin ’-on-six, and she gave him a pistol all loaded full of 
shots. She loaded up another one and. put it in ther,own 
pocket.. And then Mrs. Brown and Willie, her:little boy, 





went out to where Mr. Brown was killed and there was 
forty-hundred bears there. 

“Willie Brown wasn’t a bit scared, and he just took his 
pistol and pointed it at the bears— bing, bang! and .the 
bears’ all went dead. 

“Then Mrs. Brown and Willie tried to carry Mr. 
Brown home but they couldn’t, so Mrs Brown gave Wiilie 
the pistol she had in her pocket and told him to stay there 
while she went home for the horse and wagon. ‘All right, 
mamma, if any more bears come I won’t be scared, I’ll 
just shoot ’em.’ 

“So Mrs Brown went to get the horse and wagon and 
forty-hundred more bears come, but Willie Brown, he just 
shooted away with the pistol and he killed all the bears. 
Pretty soon Mrs. Brown come a running: with the horse 
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and wagon just as fast as she could go. Then Will: and 
Mrs. Brown put Mr. Brown in the horse and wago: and 
took him to the cemetery and got a nice man to bury him, 
an’ that’s all.” 

“So that is the best story that you ever heard, Willie,” 
said the editor musingly; “and where did you hear it?” 

“T didn’t heard it,” answered Willie flushed wit!) the 
pride and vainglory of successful authorship, “I think -d it, 
All by myself, one time in the dark. But I wasn’t s ared 
a bit, though.” And then William returned to hissan: Dile, 

“Well, ” said the writer, rather defiantly, “I cal! that 
a nature story.” 

“You could call it a fairy story,” retorted the e itor, 

The Montessorian, having been thus vindicated by 
William, smiled wisely and said nothing. 


DECEMBER 





The Problem of Motivation 


Albion U. Jenkins 


Principal Public Schools, Paterson, N. J. 


evolution, and it is now safe to say that a tech- 

nique of motivated teaching is being developed. 

No teacher can conscientiously rest upon her oars 
with the feeling that she has developed a technique of 
teaching which is complete and satisfactory for all pur- 
poses. Many of the conclusions of the science of yester- 
day are, as a result of more recent experimentation, rejected 
to-day. And the same thing may be said of teaching. 
Much teaching that was considered excellent a few years 
ago is now considered old-fashioned or obsolete. 

Better teacher training is producing a better teaching 
technique. The trained teacher of to-day expects cut- 
and-dried rules directing her how to conduct the recita- 
tion. Teachers of limited training expect this and fre- 
quently complain if books on method do not give explicit 
directions how to teach everything under the sun. The 
trained teacher, instead, expects a clear statement of prin- 
ciples with a few: illustrations from which she works out 
plans for her own daily classroom work. 

Although a large body of literature has been developed 
on the topic of motivation, it must be frankly admitted 
that provision has not yet been made for the motivation 

al school work. No teacher has yet succeeded in 
motivating every lesson which she teaches. The technique 


"Tests, technique is constantly in a state of 


. 


of motivated teaching is something new and its successful 
application means the expenditure of much time and effort 
in planning every lesson to be taught. 

The purpose of this article, then, is to state the prin- 
ciples of motivation, and by giving a few illustrations in- 
volving their application, to inspire teachers who have 
initiative and confidence to gradually motivate their own 
classroom work. 

Wilson, in his “Motivation of School Work,” gives 
the principle underlying the technique of motivated 
teaching in a single sentence. He says: “‘That attack 
upon school work which seeks to make its tasks sig- 
nificant and purposeful to each child, by relating them to 
his childish experiences, questions, problems and desires, Is 
called motivation.” In explanation, he further states that 
the child’s work is motivated whenever he sees a rea! use 
in it — whenever it satisfies some need he feels, pro vides 
some value he wants, supplies some control he wish:s to 
possess, secures some desired end, or helps to attain any 


_ definite goal. 


In other words, the work of the child is motivated 
whenever he appreciates the relationship whi~h cxist 
between the work he is doing and the end he is tiying 
to reach. A boy may shovel snow in order to earn the 
quarter he needs to buy a Thrift Stamp; a class may & 
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yitaliy interested in an entertainment they are to give — 
the plans, the invitations to parents, the program, the 
refreshments; or a young man may spend years of drudg- 
ery in earning enough money to pay his expenses while 
attending a medical school. In each case the motive is 
strong enough to keep up interest until the end is attained. 

It will thus be seen that the end to be gained may 
te near or remote. With children in the primary school, 
the cnd to be accomplished must generally be rather near, 
else interest is likely to wane. The more impelling the 
motive, the longer will interest be sustained. 

With this principle in mind, the task remains for the 
teacher to find motives which will compel her pupils to 
seric usly attack the work which she wishes them to accom- 
plis!: in the school. In doing this she will have an oppor- 
tuni.y to make use of all the principles of teaching she 
may know. Careful forethought and planning are neces- 
sary. There is no short cut. 

In the first place, the teacher must abandon the old- 
fash _oned method of attempting to present thesubject-matter 
of tne course of study according to some logical outline 
she or some one else may have written. Any presentation 
of subject-matter. on such a dead-level spells failure. In- 
steal, there must be a psychological organization of subject- 
matier; that is, it must be presented according to the 
needs and interests of the child. 

In a section infested with mosquitoes, it is not difficult 
to interest children in the study of them and the means of 
exterminating them. The mosquito may occupy a place 
in the nature study course. One teacher may present the 
lesson in a lifeless way, using an outline written by a 
scientist, giving the habitat, the different species, their 
metamorphosis, and the like, which may mean but little 
to the childrer.; while another teacher may study a live 
problem with her pupils which will eventually mean some- 
thing in the life of the community. 

‘Among the questions to be discussed and answered will 
be: Why do we have mosquitoes? How far do they fly? 
How can we exterminate them? Where does the mosquito 
lay her eggs? A troublesome boy in the class will be 
delighted to find the eggs in a rain barrel, or tin can, and 
bring them to school. All will watch the little wrigglers 
appear, and will count the days until the fully developed 
mosquito appears and flies away. Reasons will then be 
given for keeping premises, vacant lots, low ground, etc., 
clear of stagnant water. The housefly, the clean-up cam- 
paign, Red Cross relief, the need of buying War Savings 
Stamps, the proper care of, pets, the care of the baby, 
personal health and means of keeping well, may all be 
made live problems which will function in the life of the 
community. 

These same topics may serve 2s subjects for composi- 
tions. The mistakes in these will give largely the order 
of topics in the language lessons. Pupils fail to paragraph 
or leave a margin. This is an opportunity to study mar- 
gins and paragraphs. Grammatical errors, such as, 
“He seen,” ‘‘I runs and gets it,” ‘‘ Miss B. says like this,” 
will appear. A lesson is needed in the correct use of 
words. 

Of course, no outline is followed, and not even the 
teacher knows what the order of the topics will be. But 
at the end of the term it is safe to say that most of the 
topics inciuaed in the course of study will have been studied, 
and tLat the child will have felt constantly the need of 
the work he was calied upon to do. 

Community Civics has been receiving great impetus in 
this direction during the past year. Children in all grades 
of the elémentary school are found tak@&g an active in- 
terest in the Junior Red Cross. Thousands of primary 
school children are the proud possessors of War Savings 
Stamps, and they know where the money goes and the 
uses to which it is put. 

Jn a certain school, nearly every child knows that a 


 Th:ift Stamp will buy enough bullets to shoot five Germans. 


They know how long a War Savings Stamp will keep a 
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soldier, and how much bandages, rifles, uniforms, cannon, 
warships, and the like, cost. They know why we are at 
war and why we must win. They are interested in con- 
serving wheat, sugar, and meat to help win the war, and 
they have been’ no small means of carrying desirable in- 
formation from the Government to the home. 

In the food adntinistration campaign for the censerva- 
tion of food, the member of the committee assigned to an 
Italian district, did not succeed in placing a dozen Food 
Administration cards in the windows of the homes. An 
appeal was made to the principal of the school in the 
district at eleven o’clock for his support. By twelve o’clock 
over five hundred cards were hanging in the windows of 
the district. The pupils carried the message to their 
foreign parents. ; 

Opportunities are present in all subjects. The small 
child strives to learn to read the stories the teacher writes 
on the board, because he wants to know what they say; that 
is, provided they are worth reading. Or he tries to learn 
the words of a story, in order that he may complete an 
interesting story of which a part has been read to him by 
the teacher. The writer has seen six-year olds struggle for 
weeks with words and their phonetic elements, in order 
that they might read the story of “The Three Bears,” 
when they got to it. 

In Natur , History, Geography, and, in fact, all subiects, 
the problem, real or imaginary, is an easy means of motivat- 
ing classroom work. 

The underlying basis of all this, of course, is in the 
physical and mental makeup of the child. He has 
impulses and desires. He has his interests an | needs, and 
certain problems require solution. The sources of these 
motives are to be found in the insti cts of curiosity, imita- 
tion, play, constructiveness, emulation, love of appro- 
bation, self-appreciation and all the others. A study of 
these will give teachers a fuller understanding as to when 
and how to make the appeals to the children. Any good 
recent text will give an excellent discussion of the place 
of the instincts in education., 

Several specific illustrations of motivation in actual 
practice will follow this introductory article. 





Santa Claus 


His sleigh is long, and deep, and wide; 
It will carry a host of things: 

While dozens of drums hang over the side 
With horns sticking under the strings; 

And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 
Not a bugle blast is blown, 

As he mounts to the chimney top like a bird 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 
The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor; 
Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 
Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard, 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He rides to the East, he rides to the West; 
Of his goodies he touches not one: 

He eats but the crumbs of the Christmas feast, 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus does all the good that he can, 
This beautiful mission is his; 

Then, children, be good to the little old man 

_ When you find who the little man is. 

: . — Anon. 
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Our Little Citizens IV ae 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, Natiqnal Security League 


out the first term of the school year. They will 

have learned to work together and will have done 

their part in winning the war. There will be 
Victory Boys and Victory Girls among them. Red Cross 
Work will have claimed their efforts. Perhaps they have 
contributed to the Free Milk for France Fund or have 
adopted their out of-door activities and they will have 
become. interested in the town and the school through 
out-of-door civic work. 

The time is ripe,then,in December to form little civic 
organizations and to spend the winter months in a study 
of government and in consideration of town ordinances, 
etc. The foundation was laid when the children drama- 
tized the policeman, the superintendent of schools, the 
fire chief, etc. Even the youngest of them can now 
begin to learn more about the town, its laws and how 
to work in organizations. 

All over the country, schools are being formed into groups 
called “Loyal Legions” or something similar. So many 
teachers have asked for names of such groups that I am 
appending a list. 


B: December our Little Citizens will be rounding 


Civic Guards (my favorite) 

Lovers of Liberty 

Democracy’s Children 

Patriotic Pupils’ Association 

Uncle Sam’s Soldiers 

Deed a Day League 

Junior Patriots 

Young Americans 

Little Citizens 

Lincoln Legion 

W. S.S. (a ‘‘secret” society —- the 
mean ‘We Save and Serve” 

A.A. A. (another “secret” society — All Americ. 

Association) 


initials 


I like the title “Civics Guards” best, perhaps, because 
that was the name of the organization I founded in my 
school after returning from Europe in 1910. It is a name 
that carries the thought that Civic rights must be guarded— 
it is as good in peace asin war. But the underlying purpose 
of all the organizations is the same. It is to teach the chil- 
dren how to organize and conduct meetings and help them 
to learn the value of mass action in solving civic problems. 

It. would be well to have the entire school organized 
under one name, but to have each room a separate branch. 
In this way the teacher can use the civic period for a meet- 
ing and increase opportunities for practice in conduct- 
ing meetings. All children should have practice in pre- 
siding. If the entire school is organized under one name 
all the little tots get the right to wear the same badge 
that the older children wear. Promotion does not break 
off the society connection. Occasionally two rooms or 
the entire school can meet together, a desirable feature, if 
properly handled. I have seen excellent practice in self 
control and courtesy to guests result from a joint meeting, 
though everyone had to sit in a seat and all windows had 
to be opened to provide air for so many extra children. 
The officers of both groups on such an occasion sit in the 
front, but those of the hostess room preside. 

A written constitution and regular balloting for election 
can be carried out.even in primary grades.- The following 
is a simple form of organization: 


” ArticLeE I — This society shall be known as the ——Civic Guard. 
Articte II — All members of grades —— of ——School and such 
other persons as the society may from time to time elect, shall be 
eligible for membership in the society. 
Articte III —It shall be the object of the society to work for 
cleanliness, order and beauty in the town. 


ArticLE IV— The officers shall be a President, Vice-Pre. dent 
Treasurer, Secretary and Director. ; 
ArticLte V — The teacher is ex-officio the director of the soc: -ty. 

AriIcLE VI — Persons become members by signing the pled. ang 
constitution. 

Articte VII — Regular meetings shall be held once a » onth, 
Special meetings may be held at the call of the Director or «+ the 
request of the officers. 


As indicated in this constitution, a pupil becor:es q 
member by signing his name below the constitutio» and 
subscribing to this pledge. 

“TI promise to do all that I can to promote cleani ness, 
beauty and order in our town.” 

The colors were blue and gold. Each member wore a 
round button with the letters C. C. G. in gold on « blue 
background. Their motto — “Order, Beauty, Cleaniiness, 
was made into a “yell” as follows. 


Who are we? 

Teo. C. C. G. 

Working hard for O, B, C. 
That’s our business 

ce ¢. & 


From time to time they adopted rules and regulations; 
one was: 

“Resolved; That the— Civic Guard forbids its mem 
bers to play about the freight yards.” 

They had printed and circulated throughout the schools 
of the town warning posters as follows: 


PLEASE TAKE WARNING 


Do not go on thin ice. 

Do not chase your hat across the street. 

Do not run out from behind a car or wagon. 

Do not throw paper or other refuse in the streets. 

At each meeting, every member was called on to report 
on his civic activities since the last meeting. 

Copies of the town ordinances were used for reading 
lessons in upper grades and for conversation lessons in 
lower grades. Once in awhile there was an opening meet 
to which parents were invited. Trips to the State Capitol, 
to factories, newspaper offices to see the paper printed, 
to fire stations, pumping stations, etc., were taken, and on 
many of these trips the sturdiest members of the first grade 
were invited. The trips were taken on school holidays. 
On one occasion the Governor of the state received the 
children in the state chamber. It was an unexpected 
honor, teacher had not prepared the children, but they 
were quite self-possessed. The governor said he would 
be glad to shake hands with them and they filed by and 
shook his hand and lined up single file about the great, 
gorgeous room, the teacher afterwards said, as if they were 
inspired. But judge of her delight when as the last child 
shook hands, the little eleven-year-old boy “President” 
stepped forward and said, “Mr. Governor, for the Civic 
Guards, I want to say ‘Thank You’ for shaking hands 
with us.” 

Wasn’t such self-possession due to the fact thai these 
children had heard as much about the governor ari the 
duties of his office as they could understand and ‘o the 
fact that they knew that the beautiful marble state »ouse 
was theirs? 

The protection of the government can be sug: ested 


. by adiagram® Paste a picture of a child on the blac!: »oard 


and draw around it a circle marked “Home.” |) scuss 
the Rights and Obligations of. every one in the ‘ome. 
Don’t mince matters. If these children are to be good 
fathers and mothers they must be told what good fathe’s and 
mothers do for their children. We know that many p. rent 
are cruel and indifferent - where are their children > gé 
better .deals if they do not get them in the public s: 100! 
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Next time draw a second circle around the “home” 
and mark this second circle “School.” In the discussion 





No American, 


Be an American. 
not even an American teacher, is above the law. The 
basic ideal of our constitution is that all are equal before 


do not leave yourself out. 


the law. Alas! there are a few teachers who act daily as 
autocrats and yet expect to teach democracy. I am not 
acclaiming the “Easy” teacher who has no discipline. 
Far from it. But I do say that unless teachers as well 
as children live up to their obligations, the schools can 
not be the nursery of American Democracy. 

Surround the circle with one marked “Town,” later 
with one marked “State” (omit county), later still, with 
one marked “Nation.” Use this diagram to study laws 
and duties of officials, etc. 

Our little citizens obey: 


The commands of parents, the rules of teachers and 
Civic Guards 
Town ordinances 
State Laws 
The Constitution 
The names of Government officials are: 
Home — Father 
School — Teacher and officers of the Town Council 
(Mayor of City) 
State — Governor 
Nation — President 
The laws are made in the: 
Home — by Father and Mother 
School — by teacher and children 
Town — by voters and town council 
State — by senators and representatives in the legis- 
lature 
Nation—by senators and representatives in Congress. 


Even fifth and sixth graders can play at being the legis- 
lature and can have bills presented and read twice and 
referred to a committee — discussed in committee — 
given a nearing, read for the third time, discussed, amended, 
referred to committee again — read again and voted on. 
If you keep sharp watch you may find newspaper items 
telling about just such happenings at the state legislature. 
Maybe you can visit the legislature. It isn’t true that 
only grammar grade children can profit by such a visit. 

Try by diagrams to show the three parts of our govern- 
ment: 

I The President — Executive 
II Congress — the legislative 
III Supreme Court — Judicial 

Children can readily understand tkat Congress makes 
the laws. The President sees that they are enforced, 
and in case of dispute, the Supreme Court decides whether 
a law is constitutional. 

Tell them about the Child Labor Law and how the 
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Supreme Court decided it was not according to the Con- 
stitution and therefore could not be enforced. Make them 
understand that these judges did not make the decision 
because they believed in Child Labor, but becarse the law 
was not drawn to meet the terms of the Constitution. 
Tell them that friends of the children are planning to get 
the law amended so that it will be constitutional and the 
children’s rights will be protected. 

Get them interested in the Children’s Year campaign. 
Be sure you know and let them know of any laws or ordi- 
nances relating directly to children. 

Plan the work so that it will correlate with other work. 
You can teach the departments of government as a spell- 
ing lesson and have the Civic period devoted to discussion. 
The study of the Community may be assigned Home Work 
and may be based on information to be obtained by ques- 
tioning parents or by walks about the town. 

The children should gather civic data: 

How old is the community — what is the oldest build- 
ing in it —is there a “famousspot” in it? 
What has the community to be proud of? 
munity has something to be proud of.) 

make charts, maps, plans. 

Population — nationalities —- industries — professions — 
educational resources, as churches, schools, clubs — insti- 
tutions, as poor farm, orphans’ home, jails, etc. 

Parks —- playgrounds, cemeteries, open spaces for 
which public responsibility for keeping presentable should 
be exercised. 

List veterans living in the neighborhood — make an 
Honor Roll of soldiers serving now. 

Collect stories of heroes of the town. 

In grades able to write these facts should be put in the 
form of a story, “Our Town,” which may be illustrated 
with snap shots or post cards and drawings. If well done 
it would have future value. If our war activities were 
over, a Town Exhibit could be arranged which would be 
valuable civic service. 

Every school should perform some civic service, a gift 
to the town. This year we must give more thoughtfully 
than ever and we have now a splendid opportunity to 
teach that little kindnesses are often more acceptable than 
gifts. A Christmas Carol Service for the inmates of the 
poor farm, a Song Service with inexpensive trinkets for 
the sick in the hospital, or a Christmas entertainment 
to raise funds for the’Free Milk for France, or a Commu- 
nity Christmas tree, or only an afternoon school entertain- 
ment to which the mothers are invited — some one of 
these things should be done even if we are tired with war 
work. We must take a lesson from Belgium and France. 
Never would they willingly give up the standards of liberty; 
time and again the Belgians were fined for observing their 
Feast Days during the German occupation — they paid 
and celebrated, because they knew the value of holding on 
to good customs. Let us hold on, too—we must keep 
as much of the true Christmas spirit as possible, realizing 
that joy is a duty and that just as our soldiers are loved for 
their smiles and cheerfulness “Over There” so we teachers, 

“soldiers of the interior,” will be loved for our smiles over 
here. 

Give the birds a Christmas feast, no matter what happens, 
and ask every child to note how many kinds he sees during 
the Christmas holidays. If he wants their help in his war 
garden next summer he must feed them now. 

Nourish a love of the homeland by directing the children’s 
thoughts to its beauty. Make them promise to note 
during the holidays, the colors of winter — the red berries 
and rose hips, the left-over oak leaves, the greens of pines 
and cedars, the browns and lavenders of grasses —the 
blues and blacks of ice and water, the grays of tree trunks — 
the sunset tints. You can add joy to all their days if you 
help them to love the colors of nature. It is actual love 
for the soil itself, the well known home scenes, that is 
the basis of patriotism which, like charity, begins at home, 
but, like charity, also extends its healing power to the 

nations. 


(Every com- 
Take photographs, 


It is for These That You Give Your Alms 
A few of the Shind the Eeing —~ and orphans left behind and for which an appeal was made by the Belgium queen to the American people. As you see, here they are 


billeted not far behind and are under the care of nurses and soldiers. 
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Belgium U. S. A. Official from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 


Working for the Red Cross 


Della Van Amburg 


the opportunity to take a part in the great work 
of the world as they have had during the year 
of nineteen hundred and eighteen. And never 
before have the schools of the world had such an opportunity 
to plant in the hearts of the children the love of humanity, 
justice, right, freedom, and the desire to help the oppressed, 
as well as a hatred for selfishness, cruelty, brutality such 
as has plunged the world into the sorrows of the war. 

At the beginning of the second school year, the pupils 
of the first grade decided to start a little store — purely 
play. The counter was constructed from two chairs and 
a board. Boxes and boards were arranged for the shelves. 
The frame of a window was erected over the counter by 
tying two yard-sticks to the backs of the chairs. The 
children colored large sheets of manila paper to resemble 
brick-work which we used to cover the chairs and the win- 
dow frame. It was to be a grocery store, so the children 
brought empty containers, boxes and cans. We had two 
little telephones and often had very good times playing 
buying and selling. 

It was all very good fun, but one day we had one of 
many talks together about the great work our big brothers, 
the soldiers, were doing for us and for all the world; and 
we, in turn, wanted to do something to help them. Although 
we were a group with very few pennies of our own, we de- 
cided to pledge five dollars to the Y..M. C. A. and earn it 
ourselves. 

We chose the Y. M. C. A. because at that tirne we had 
not come to think of our soldiers as wounded, we wanted 


Nites before have the children of America had 


to help keep them happy and comfortable, to send them. 


a bit of home, as it were, and we decided to do this through 
the Y. M. C. A. 


The only way we could think of to earn money as a__ 


group was to save and collect magazines and newspapers. 
This we decided to do, and to spur the few who were some- 
times inactive and indifferent, we divided the class into 
two opposing groups and named them the “Bees” and 
the “Beavers.” 

We were very fortunate in having a large strong shelf 
in the front of the room above the blackboard. We 


divided this shelf in two parts and placed a flag at thé 
dividing point. Then we decided to weigh the pape! 
brought by each group, tie it in bundles of five pounds 
each and place it upon the shelf. 

The game was to race for the flag. We calculated that 
by piling the bundles in piles of fives it would require five 
hundred pounds to fill the shelf on each side of the flag. 

With very little assistance the children were soon able 
to weigh the paper accurately and tie it in packages. The 
race was closeat all times, some days the “Beavers” and 
some days the “Bees” claimed the greater number of 
pounds. 

It was a happy day when both groups reached the flag 
at the same time and we had collected one thousand pounds. 
The race was finished, but the paper kept coming in, as 
had also the call from the Red Cross for paper,.tin foil, 
bottles, buttons, lead, copper, old knives and forks, clean 
patches and pieces of cloth. This was our opportunity. 
We decided that “The Store” in which we had hardly had 
time to play, should be a “Red Cross Store” and its 
business should be to collect and handle these things that 
the Red Cross wanted. A price was placed upon all the 
articles and “The Store” paid for *hem 1 play money 
which the children made. 
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Paper was paid for by the pound; buttons by the dozen 
or fraction of a dozen; bottles varied in price according 
to their size and quality; tinfoil by the square inch; 
inives, forks, spoons varied as to size and quality. 

“The Store” was no longer dead; it at once became a 
real living thing — the center of all of our activities. Every 
morning little groups stood about with their treasured 
contributions. 

_ Each child’s name was placed permanently at the top 
ofthe blackboard and credited each day with the amount 
brought. The joy of weighing the paper, being paid for it 
in play money, adding the amount each morning to his 
gedit upon the blackboard and watching the amount 


Pretty Lantern for Fifteen Cents 


w until it finally reached the one-hundred mark, when 
i little Red Cross banner was placed over his name, was 
mough to spur any child on to do his best each morning. 
Many reached the one-hundred mark and some even 
two and three hundreds. For every hundred a little stamp 
bearing the Statue of Liberty was also placed by the faith- 
‘ul little worker’s name. 

It is needless to mention the “number work” involved. 
That part of it was so far removed from the real motive 
of the work that it was ideal. We learned to weigh, count 
md add, to multiply because we needed to know these 
things to do the really important work that we were doing. 
Very soon the children were able to add their own credits 
tach morning and even to combine the fractions of a 
pound. 

When the day came to sell the paper, the larger boys of 
the school took great delight in helping the little people 
pile it up near the driveway. When it was all in order 
those who had the greatest number of pounds to their 
medit were rewarded by being selected as guards and 
look; turns watching, holding the flag and seeing that 
to harm came to the paper. 

A good citizen who wanted to help the Red Cross and 
tid the children in their work sent his truck and men to 
deliver the paper for us, and because it was so carefully 
sorted, folded, and tied securely in bundles, we received 
forty cents for the newspaper and seventy cents for the 
Magazines, in all ten dollars and sixty-one cents. 

The activities of “The Store” continued to the very 
lst day of school, when a large quantity of the different 
tticles called for by the Red Cross was added to the col- 
ketion assembled by the entire school. 

Towards the close of the term “The Store” advertised 
lor different articles of handwork, stating that only ex- 
teptionally well made articles would be accepted. Our 
construction work was then arranged to meet the needs 
af “The Store” and we furnished toys, little books, pictures, 
picture frames, valentines, boxes and baskets in which 
weds were delivered, many May-baskets, lanterns, fans, 


Migs, etc. 
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Four and One-half Pounds 


The children sold their own handwork to the store and 
in turn were privileged to buy anything they wished if 
they had sufficient money in their purses. The prices were 
often fixed very high for the most desirable articles and 
the graduation of the prices fixed were usually very fair 
and exceedingly interesting. 

The last day of school a “Sale” was conducted and 
everything was sold out at greatly reduced prices. 








Just Three Thousand Pounds 


The combined work and play. seemed to be ideal, just 
enough of.the make. believe with the splendid realization 
of doing a real work so wonderfully worth while. 

It can hardly be doubted that such experiences in active 
patriotism, industry, thrift, charity and love can: never 
fail to bear fruit in later years in those little hearts that 
responded so beautifully to the calls of justice, right: and 
freedom in the great fight of the world to forever stamp 
out the power of selfishness, greed and oppression. 


* 


The Beavers at Work 
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The Joan of Arc Thrift Stamp Saving Societ} 


A Socialized Recitation Given in Fort Wayne, Indiana 


President (Helen) Please come to order. 
President The Secretary will read the minutes of the 
last meeting. 


Secretary’s Report — Minutes of Last Meeting 


People who told stories 
Florence Koeberly 
Kathryn Overholser 
Charley Hummel 
Edward Goheen 
Paul Jasper told the story “Over the Top” 
Kenneth Ormerod told us to work hard and seJ] more 
Thrift Stamps. 
President The Treasurer wil] read his report. 
Guy ' Thrift stamps, we have $136.04 
For May, 20 15 

President Are there any corrections to these minutes? 
(Pause) If not, they are approved, as read. We will 
now hear from the different members of the Society. 

Flossie Madam President, boys and girls: Would 
you like to hear the little story I have here? 

Children Yes. 

Flo:sie There was once upon a time a boy whose name 
was Jack. His father gave him $4.00 to buy some Thrift 
Stamps, enough to fill a card. He went past a drug store 
on his way to schoo] and he wanted to buy some candy, for 
he was so hungry. He went in and bought 25 cents worth 
of candy and then he went to school and bought 15 Thrift 
Stamps. That evening he went home and his father said: 
“Let me see your card, Jack.” Jack showed him his 
card and his father said: “I thought I gave you $4.00, 
enough to fil] your card. Jack said: ‘Father, I bought 
25 cents worth of candy.” So his father never gave 
him any more money to buy Thrift Stamps or War-Savings 
Stamps. 

Kenneth Madam President, boys and girls: I am glad 
we got these new members, because it helps the United 
States Government and the soldiers, and it makes our 
school go up so we can help our Government and help our 
soldiers. 

Paul Madam President, boys and girls: I am going 
to tell you about those shells. 

They are a shel] and have iron and they have glass and 
sand and a whole lot of other things. They are little 
enough to carry in their pockets and so when they need 
any of them they just reach in and sling them and when 
they light they explode and if the Germans get hit there 
is sand in their eyes and it puts their eyes out, and if they 
get hit with any glass it cuts them, and if the glass gets 
in their eyes they have to go to the hospital. 

President We want everyone in the room to buy Thrift 
Stamps and if we do it will buy bullets and powder and 
everything the soldiers need and if the children just think, 
“Oh, well, there’s enough there now! They all buy Thrift 
Stamps day after day. What they buy will just pay 
for me,” but if they come in and buy some, too, it will just 
buy more powder and bullets, and so we ought all to buy 
Thrift Stamps. 

Milton I have a little piece I would like to say: 


Mary had a knitting bag ° 
Plum full of yarn, 

Everywhere that Mary went, 
That bag hung on her arm_ 


Edward I know a soldier from Camp Shelby. He 
goes over to our church and he says there is a fellow at 
the Camp. He says this here boy at Camp,.he wants 
to write to somebody. He didn’t know my last name, 
but he knew Paul George. George is my middle name. 
He said down there when the Second Liberty Loan was 


La 


they were afraid it wasn’t going across and even do 
there, where they are giving their lives and their mop 
and everything they even buy Thrift Stamps and Liber 
Bonds. And that fellow down there hasn’t any moth 
and father and hasn’t any relation who writes to im gm 
all. Nobody even writes to him and so he asked some 
the people to write to him and he told me and my cong 
and my sister to write to him. And this soldier fr 
Camp ShelJby was on a cruise and they were coming to@# 
big drawbridge and at night they wear siocking caps a 
had their coats on and they have a great big flashlig 
on the boat and when they came to that big drawbrig 
they give signals to Jook out and these fellows have to way 
awfully hard. And I saw pictures of soldiers at { 
North Pole and they have to dig ice off the ships. The 
were some German spies on the boat and when th 
were digging the ice off one of the soldiers got hit with 
big piece and they caught the fellow who did it and 
was a German spy. He was from Austria, but he 
working for the Germans 

Charles Madam President, boys and girls: I thi 
if our fathers work at the shop or some place and don} 
come home for dinner, we could carry his lunch to } 
and maybe he would give us a dime or a nickel and ® 
could buy Thrift Stamps with it. 

Kathryn I would like to say a little piece for you; 


Mrs. Spratt eats all the fat 
And Jack eats all the lean, 
Since Mr. Hoover’s ordered them 
To lick the platter clean. 


Helen Let us give three hurrahs for these child 
who belong to the Club. 

Children WHurrah, Hurrah, Hurrah! 

Fiorence 1 saw a man at Red Cross, and he said ¢ 
Christmas the American soldiers have all kinds of toys 
and some places in Belgium where the children can’t afford 
to buy toys they give toys around to the little children, 
and there was a soldier had a box of candy and the littl 
children would just be packed around him to buy just 
one little piece of candy. 

Charlie My mother got a message from mf brother 
that he was going to France in thirty-six days. My brother 
is in between two firing lanes, between ihe Americanyl 
don’t know just where, but there is the front trenches 
and then a big space and then the other trenches. He 
is in that big space, driving an ammunition wagon. 

Ivy One of the American soldiers had a big shell and 
he was in France. 
Kaiser Bill.” It had on it the skeleton and bones. 
can buy she'Js and send them to Kaiser Bill like that. 

Donald My cousin is in Camp Shelby and he says 
sometimes there is a fire away off, about twelve miles and 
some of the fellows just have off their shoes and stocking 
and have to run way over there. Sometimes the soldies 
have to stand outside the door with guns to watch soil 
spies come in, and some spies sneak right up behind the 
tent and break in at the back and when the Soldiers heat 
them they go around there and find them. 

Charlie The way I earned my money to buy Thrift 
Stamps, where my father works a lady wanted me to ca 
a couple of. suit-cases for her to the interurban statiog) 
which C did, and with that money bought a Thrift Stamp 

Kenneth Madam President, I think if we could ‘s 
ahead in buying Thrift Stamps as we did in soliciting i 
the Y. M. C. A. it would be fine, but I guess Thrift St<mp 
are much harder to sell. 

Paul I heard that when a Sammy points a bayont 
at a German they lay down their stuff and_run.» The 
never stop when they see a bayonet. 
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_—dward 1 was reading im one of the Red Cross Books 
nd saw a picture which showed the soldiers whenever 
hey’re sick and not hurt so very bad they sit in a chair 
nd make baskets with little straws, and another picture 
hich showed a sharp wheel with a board across and this 
heel goes around and brings a lot of bread and slices it 
» two for the soldiers. 
Paul I worked down at the Red Cross for them and 
Ifixed bandages. They have to be just soand if one corner 
gts crooked and the other is even, that bandage must 
‘Me sent back and made over. Every little thread that 
“Eticks on the bandage must be taken off, as these threads 
fleft on get in the soldiers’ wounds and poison them. At 
he Red Cross they call them “Poison threads” and every- 





ee 


Alsatian Village Scene 
Alsatian children in the little village of Hitslach washing clothes at a fountain. 


making bandages has to be very careful that they 
p every one off the bandages. I was doing some work 
x them down at the Red Cross one day when two 
nglish officers came in and asked the lady if they could 
hk around. While they were there, the lady asked 

of them what happened to him and he said he had his 
gbroke. He was going over a bad wire guard and got 
tr all right, but when he came to the trenches he fell 
ad first and sprained his ankle and broke his knee. He 
d us about another soldier who got hit with a big shell 
at struck him right in the breast and the Jast thing he 
id was for somebody to write home to his sweetheart 
d his mother and tel] them, “I will not be back.” 
President Have you something to say, Charlotte? 
Charlotte I have a little story to tell. 


Soldier or Slacker 


Dick has only one Thrift Stamp on his Thrift card. 
len he joined the War Savings Society at school] he 
_Miended to become a very brave soldiec in the Thrift Army. 
ime planned to save almost every penny and nickel and 
le that was given to him, and put the money into Thrift 
amps. He would do without candy altogether, he 
bught. and he would go to the picture show just twice 
Month, instead of every week. Then, on Saturday 
mings and on three afternoons a week, he would do 
job: is for the neighbors and earn more stamps, instead 
just wasting his time in play. Dick knew that 
Government needed a great deal of money to win the 
f, and he made up his mind to do everything he could 
ard furnishing that money. 
Oh, Dick made ever and ever so many good resolutions, 
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but in spite of it all, he has only one stamp on his thrift 
card. There were so many interesting things to do that 
he never found time for any work. First, there was a big 
snow-storm, and he was busy every minute building a 
fort and digging trenches and having snow battles with 
the boys across the street. Then there was skating — 
fine skating. And then the snow melted and Dick was 
very busy, indeed, making dams in the gutters and floating 
rafts or ships on the big puddles. And then it started 
to get warm and it was time to play marbles and baseball, 
and anyway he must have had spring fever or something, 
because he didn’t feel like working; so he didn’t earn so 
much as one cent for Thrift Stamps. 

Of course, he might have saved some of the money that 


~~ “i 


Copyright, International Film Servic 
Alpine soldiers on guard duty. 


was giver to him, but somehow, when he passed the candy 
store he would think, “Just this once, I’ll buy some candy 
A fellow has to have a little sweet stuff once in a while.” 
And in he’d go and buy a pocket full of candy. Or, when 
Friday evening came, and his father gave him ten cents 
to go to the picture show, he’d remember that he ought 
to save the money for Thrift Sramps, but he’d say to him- 
self; “Oh, I can’t sit around home all the time!” And 
off he’d go to see the pictures. 

Sometimes there are pictures of the Great War at the 
Picture Show. Those are the kind that Dick likes best 
of all. He watches the soldiers breathlessly, and wonders 
whether he would rather be an aviator, a driver of a tank 
or a Secret Service man. Though he knows it’s wicked, 
he almost wishes that the war would last until he grows 
up so that he might have a chance to fight for freedom 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

I wonder what kind of a soldier Dick would make — 
don’t you? He is very sure that he would fight bravely, 
but I’m not so sure. I’m afraid he would curl up in a 
corner and go to sleep instead of watching for the enemy, 
or that he would stay behind when the order came for the 
men to go “over the top,” because it looked dark and un- 
comfortable out in “No-man’s land.” 

Dick has a chance right now to be a faithful soldier in 
the Thrift Army, and he is not making good. He loves 
his country, but not enough to work for it. He’d like 
to fight, but he is not willing to do without anything’ 
to help win the war. 

The other day Foster Bright called Dick a “slacker.” 
That didn’t seem quite fair to Dick. Of course Foster 
has a book nearly full of Thrift Stamps and has bought 

(Continued on page 677) 
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HE brief Christmas month is crowded with rich 

possibilities for the Language League. It ought 

to be a time when every boy and girl, even in the 

lowest primary grade, will catch a vision of the 
true Christmas spirit and will be glad to give generously 
and freely not only to less fortunate little children here 
at home but also to the Red Cross and other kindred organi- 
zations for relief work abroad. 

Little children find ‘it easier to visualize definite con- 
ditions by contract, and while, of course, the contributions 
brought during this month cannot reach French or Belgian 
children by Christmas, the gifts themselves. will be more 
cheerfully given and will undoubtedly be welcome where- 
ever received. It is for this reason that definite plans 
are included this month in the suggestions made. 


Spelling 
Emblem — The Crimson Banner, symbolizing courage, 
endeavor, mastery. : 


First GRADE 

Only-phonic spelling is probably possible as yet, but 
pupils. will. enjoy games in which they sound words for 
their classmatés to .guess, utilizing Christmas ideas. for 
the purpose. Words like S-an-ta, st-ock-ing, ch-im-ney, 
pr-es-ent, r-ein-deer, etc., will be chosen. “Many sightwords 


\/» will be learned very easily if the teacher writes a list of the 


~ words thus sounded. 


SECOND GRADE 

In this grade:the boys: and girls will like to cut the 
“Letters’ Christmas Stockings” from paper and fill them 
with “Christmas” words. At’ the top of each stocking 
a letter of the alphabet should ‘be’ plainly printed and 
words beginning: with that letter should be written neatly 
below. “A” is a poor letter for this. Most second-year 
children find this stocking hard to fill. ‘B,” on the 
‘contrary, begins many words which are connected with 
the season’s plans. There isa great deal of fun to be 
‘had by comparing the letters in this respect. The 
“illustration shows four stockings filled with appropriate 
words. ; 

Another ‘interesting occupation is to cut ‘paper plates, 
color a border or make a central design for each with the 
letter it is to be called and then “fill” it with a Christrhas 
dinner made of eatables beginning with that letter. Con- 


S 
Santa 


sleigh 
softly 
sweetly 
sleeping 
silver 
, soldiers 
sister 


















rattles 
reindeer 
rein 









duct ,;this as a contest, giving a credit of 5 to the sig 
Suggesting more words than the other. 


THIRD AND FourtH GRADES 


In the higher primary grades and even in the fifth classy 
the two games already described may be played, whethe 
the seat-work suggestions are carried out or not. 
vary the latter game it may be played in different ways 
For instance, individual children at the blackboard g 


at their seats may see which can “heap the plate highest". 


in a given time. The illustrations show two plates “filled” 
by a ten-year-old boy. 






apricots 
apples 











artichokes asparagus 


animal crackers 
almonds 


cocoanut 

















currants 
cabbage cream 
cauliflower chicken 
celery cake 
candy corn 
clams custards 
codfish cherries 
cheese crullers 
cornflakes cookies 
crackers 
cucumbers 


Christmas trees may also be cut from paper and namé 
of various gifts written upon them in the same way: 

Try these suggestions and send in the best results 

Another spelling game, which is also a test of quick pet 
ception, may be played in the following manner: Sh 
the children the picture of the little girl pointing to Dé 
Christmas stocking, and then see how many objects ti 
can name and spell correctly in ten minutes. ‘end | 
records of this test, being sure to state grade and averag 
age of pupils. 
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Florence standing by the fire-place 


Language 
Emblem — The White Banner, symbolizing purity 


The plans suggested here may in most instances be 
adapted to°any of the primary or grammar grades. 
Teachers are therefore free to use them at will. 

1 Christmas stories may be made from the words in 
the Christmas stocking game described under SPELLING. 
For instance, the folllowing little stories were quickly made 
from the words on R’s stocking.: 


R 


Santa’s reindeer are coming. 

They are running. 

They are racing. 

Their little bells are ringing. 

They carry rings for ladies. 

They carry rattles for the babies. 

They carry rocking-chairs for little girls. 
Santa holds the reins as they hurry on. 


S 


Have you seen old Santa? 

His sleigh is full of toys. 

His bells ring softly, 

They ring sweetly, too. 

The bells are made of silver. 

The bells ring while the children aresleeping. 
Santa, please bring some soldiers for me. 
Bring a doll for sister. 


Children love to make these co-operative stories. In 
almost every instance several sentences will be given 
for each word, The teacher has a fine opportunity to 
direct the choice of the class without appearing to influence 
it. 
2 Show the picture of the little girl with her stocking 
again. Tell the class, the following story, letting them 
suggest endings for it. 


A Christmas Surprise 


The house was still, oh, so still! Florence came slowly 
down the long stairway, holding her Teddy Bear very 
tightly. She wasn’t afraid, oh, no, not a bit! Only there 
were such queer shadows everywhere and the wind whistled 
so loudly around the house. 

Father and mother were asleep. Tom and Jasper, 
her two brothers, were soundly sleeping, too. In all the 
world, it seemed, no one was awake except this one little 
girl who wanted to find out just what was going on. 
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As she passed the hall window she saw the Christmas 
stars shining above the snowy street. 

“Aren’t you cold, little girl?” the stars seemed to say. 
“Go back to bed and warm your wee red toes.” 

Florence cuddled the Teddy Bear closer. ‘Poor Teddy! 
I’ll keep you warm, anyway,” she said. “Now here’s 
the sittirig-room, and here’s papa’s big arm-chair. Don’t 
things look funny when all the lights are out except that 
tiny, tiny one? Oh, there’s my stocking, right where I 
hung it so long ago! And it’s empty, Teddy! Oh, goody! 
goody! there’s plenty of time yet. I’ll just get —” 

But Teddy never heard what she was going to get, for 
just at that very moment there was a strange little noise 
in the corner of the room. 

Florence didn’t wait one instant. Holding Teddy 
closer than ever she jumped up into father’s big chair and 
stared at the corner. And then she laughed, yes, laughed 
until she cried! 


QUESTIONS 


What made the noise? 

What did Florence do next? 
What had she been going to get? 
Did she get it? 

Tell all that happened. 


3 Show the picture of the little girl at table and let 
the children suggest endings for the following story. 


Lillian’s Christmas Resolution 


Lillian sat at her own little table. 
tea-party. 

On the table were her pretty blue and white and gold 
tea-set.. There was rich creamy milk in the pitcher. The 
tea-pot held delicious cocoa and the cakes on the dainty 
plate were so good that she had clapped her hands just 
to see them. 

But somehow or other even the nice cakes did not taste 
as good as she had thought they would. And as for the 
cocoa — she merely tasted it and then left it in the cup. 

Her soldier uncle, home on a brief furlough, had told 
her that morning about some French children he had seen. 
There was one little girl in particular of whom he had 
spoken. Her father-had been killed in battle, her mother 
had died from overwork and exposture and little Marie, 
alone in the world, had been ‘afraid even of the American 
soldiers when they marched through the desolate village 
in which she lived 


She was having a 





Lillian was thinking of the little French orphans far away 


Lillian’s uncle had smiled as he told of the friendship 
which had been formed between Marie and himself, because 
the child happened to think he looked like the father she 
had loved so dearly, but Lillian’s own heart had ached with 
pity for the poor, lonely, hungry, scantily-clad little French 
orphan. 

“Just think!” she exclaimed to her doll; “while E 
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am having this lovely party she may be cold and hungry. 
- I wish I could do something to help her. I wish I could 
send something to her. I wonder if Uncle Frank knows 
where she is now and what she would like to have. Oh, 
I know just what to do!” — and she sprang up so suddenly 
and joyously that the cakes went spinning across the 
room. 


QUESTIONS 
What plan had just come into her mind? 
Did her uncle know how to reach the little French girl? 
Did she send her anything? 
Tell all about what happened. 


Show the picture of the boy writing and ask the pupils 
to tell what they think Lester said in his letter. 


Lester’s ‘“‘Easy’’ Letter 


Lester was a boy who hated to write letters. Even 
when his father went down south on a long business trip 
he found his boy a poor correspondent. be i? 

“T don’t know how to say the. things I want to say,” 
the boy told his mother. “Just sitting down with a pencil 
in my hand seems to take every idea out of my mind.” 





“Oh, I’m just writing a letter!” Lester said 


But one day he came home with a beaming face. Sitting 
down. in his own rocking-chair, he began writing busily 
in his blank-book. 

Supper-time came, but still he wrote on, so busily and 
happily that his mother asked, “What in the world are 
you writing, Lester?” | 

“Oh, just a letter!” was the answer: 

“A letter? Why! I thought you hated to write 
letters!” 

Lester laughed. “This is different,” he said. “You 

- know our class has been collecting clothing and other thin 
for some Belgian boys. This morning our teacher told 
us some of their names and said: we might write to one of 
them, if we wished. All the fellows chose some one to 
write to, so I did, too. My boy’s name is Jan. There 
are so many things I want to ask, that I guess my whole 
blank book will be filled and I’ll have to use six foolscap 
sheets to copy it on.”* 


5 For lower primary graders make a fairy crown of 
white and pink or blue tissue paper with a little’ slip-ove 
dress of the same color crepe paper. Tell the’ children t* 
play they are Christmas fairies or brownies bound 0° 
ome happy errand. The girl who tells the best story ma 
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have the honor of wearing the crown and dress for the 
rest of the school day. The boy who tells the best tal- 
may wear a gay little brownie cap. The illustration 
shows a “fairy”? and. “brownie” shaking hands while 
they tell the class what they are planning to do togethe: 

The last illustration, the child with a basket, may b: 
used for or‘zinal story work. 

Send in the best stories and letters your pupils produce 
Credit will be given to schools and classes sending th 
best work, and some of the various versions will be pub 
lished later in the year. 

Tell us some of the ways in which you used the emotions 
aroused by some of the stories. Did you succeed in find 
ing an outlet for their expression in fitting deeds? If x 
in what way? 


Reading 


Emblem — The Blue Flag, signifying Truth. 


The stories related by the children themselves, if mimeo 
graphed, or duplicated in other ways, form very interest 
ing reading lessons. John’s version of the boy’s letter to 
the Belgian refugee, for instance, will be read aloud again 
and again not only in John’s home but in those of his class- 
mates as well, and these original reading lessons will be 
studied with far more care and attention than any in the 
most enticing book. 

Children in fourth and fifth year classes will be eager 
to read their versions of the stories to lower grade children, 
while the latter will be equally eager to read or tell their 
own in return. 

In addition to the original work teachers will, of course, 
find a wealth of story material suitable to the season. We 
should like to know just which Christmas stories your 
children love best among all those that hold their fascinated 
attention. Let them vote and send us the result. 

For the purpose of testing their power to grasp thought 
rapidly the story given below may be written on the 


_ blackboard before school and then concealed by a screen 


or curtain. At the desired time remove the screen and 
let the pupils read the story silently once and once only. 
Then replace the screen and let them write answers to 
the questions following the story, or have them answered 
orally, as you choose. 
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Phil said 
The Happy Little Musician 


Darkness and a snowy world. 

Phi! shivered as he stood on the street corner bracing 
his heavy melodeon as best he could while he played gay 
matches of popular songs. Nobody heeded him. Every- 
one was too busy hurrying to get away from the keen north 
wind. 

In a brightly-lighted house just opposite, three children 
tomped and frolicked, singing Christmas songs, playing 
Christmas games, and pausing now and then to look for 
their father, who would soon be coming home. 

All at once Vera spied the forlorn figure. “Hurry, 
Lettie!” she cried. “See this poor little fellow playing 
hisaccordeon. Let’s ask him to come in.” 

Lettie and Bob, who was only two years old, hurried 
tothe window. They called Phil in. 

When their father returned he found the boy dressed 
in neat warm clothing the children’s mother had given 
him, playing Christmas carols with all his might and main. 

“He is a poor, forlorn little boy,” Lettie explained, but 
the boy smiled as he answered, “No, no, kind sir. Iam 
no longer forlorn. Iam a happy little musician, for I have 
found your home‘full of Christmas cheer and gladness.” 


QUESTIONS 


What season of the year was it? 

How do you know? 

What kind of an accordeon did the player carry? 
Where did he stand? 

What was he playing? 

Why did no one heed him? 

How many children were in the house across the street? 
What three things were they doing? 

Which child saw the stranger first? 

What did she say? 

What was the player’s name? 

How old was Bob? 

What did the children do? 

What did the father find on his return? 

Who said he was forlorn? 

What did the players say? 


“Tam a happy little musician,” 


WSend all letters and stories to Miss Angelina W. Wray, New Bruns- 
Wick, N. J. 

Nore You will be interested to learn that the first seventeen 
Cities to be represented by schools in the Language League were 
Lansing, Mich., Dallas, Tex., Monticello, Ga., Columbia, Mo., Salt 
lake City, Utah, Hays, Kan., Arcadia, Iowa, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Auburn, Mich., Rochester, N. Y., Denver, Colo., Newark, N. J., St. 
Louis, Mo., Fisher, Ill., San Francisco., Cal., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a particularly gratifying list to the founders of the League 
and to the Editor, because it is distributed so widely over the country. 
We shall hope to include before long many names of our Allies in 
Canada and Great Britain. — Eprror 
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With a sprig of holiy and her Christmas basket 


The Play Instinct as an Aid 


to Discipline 
M. C. G. 


Appeals to the play instinct of a child or to his imaginative 
needs prove of distinct value as an aid to discipline. More 
often than we realize a naughty child is a bored child. 
He “starts something” just because he is tired of the more 
or less necessary monotony of the schoolroom. 

It is almost proverbial that the behavior of the children 
during the first few days of school is excellent. The books 
are new, the teacher is new, the outlook from the room, 
the room itself, is new and therefore interesting to a child. 
Then as the novelty wears away these fresh impressions 
become a matter of course and finally the pupil tries to 
make a change in his environment by having a little fun 
that is most destructive to the order and discipline of the 
room. > © we 

Just here is where the appeal to a child’s imagination 
may change the whoie rcint of view, so that the former 
dull surroundings may take on a new interest and glamor 
from the changed mental attitude. 

A certain city class made up of children of the foreign- 
born citizens loved to think of their room as an automobile. 

The teacher is the guide or chauffeur. The children were 
each a part of the machine, so that if one part refused to 
work properly the whole car was obliged to stop until the 
refractory part was made to work in harmony with every 
other part. A*journey is to be made from September until 
June, some of the way to be*on pleasant roads and some of 
the trip to be over rough and uncertain ways.. The chalk, 
books, pencils and maps are the fuel to keep the car running. 
The course of study is the road map to point the way. One 
bright Italian boy, who spent his spare time around a 
garage, added to the figure as follows: “We are self-starters, 
but if the self-starter won’t work it takes the rattan to 
crank it up.” 

yThe children love the little game. They caught the 

spirit of the fancy and frequently insisted that a new 
comer to the class should know all about “our automobile.” 

‘The idea may be changed to suit local conditions. Where 

the children are familiar with shipping, the figure of a 
ship may be used or an engine near the freight yards, or 
(Continued on page 663) 
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Correlating Art an: 
Geography 
Vieva Diebe 


In the study of World Geograph |, th 
object is to have the child get ja no, 
ledge of the people of other coutries 
The hot desert was studied ‘as a typ 
by my fourth grade class because >f its 
contrast to the home life of,the child 

The class read and talked of the 
caravan, the oases, the date palms. et, 
During this period, the children’s? at. 
tention was called to the fact ofythe :nany 
possibilities for illustrating through pape 
cutting what they were learning. 

Whenever an idea for & poster was 
suggested by the teacher or pupil, i! was 
written on the blackboard, and, kept 
there unti] the paper cutting day, which 
was after the type had been completed, 
The children had an opportunity during 
this time to think along the artistic as 
well as the informational side of the sub- 
ject. A greater variety of compositions 
resulted and the child had greater freedom 
for expression. 
k\While several children selected the 
same subject for their posters, the’ results 
were different, because of the? different 
conceptions of each child gained. Then, 
too, different color schemes were used. 

The large community poster was de- 
veloped after the individual ones. Al 
though only the best material was 
used for this, the remainder of the class 
offered many suggestions about it, and 
all took a great interest in it because it 
represented their class. This form of 
decoration is so effective in the school- 
room. 

The following subjects were suggested 
for posters for this type: 

Gathering dates 

A caravan on the march 

An oasis 

Traveling at night 

The Arab at prayer 

The Nomad tents 

A city along the edge of the desert 
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Language Cards for the December Story 





























Teachers’ College Class 
Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. Kready 
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Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


THE HAPPY HUNTER AND THE LUCKY 
FISHERMAN— A JAPANESE TALE 


Teacher To-day we take up the study of Japanese Fairy 
Tales as you found them in “The Japanese Fairy Book,” 
by Theodora Ozaki, published by Dutton, 1906; and a 
particular study of “The Happy Hunter and the Lucky 
Fisherman,” with a view to dramatization. One version 
of this tale is given by Ozaki, but you were asked to use 
for dramatization the author’s original telling of this story 
in The Storytellers’ Magazine, February, 1914. This story 
was taken down by oral tradition from the lips of a Japanese 
student who spoke only the most broken English. His tale 
was little more than the bare plot of incidents and was in 
length probably one-fifth of the version you have been 
asked to study. 

Before turning to the particular study of this tale let us 
consider the Japanese Fairy Tales generally. The Ozaki 
book gives the teacher good versions for telling. “Japanese 
Fairy Tales,” by Williston, published by Rand, McNally, 
and “Japanese Folk-Stories and Fairy Tales,” by Mary 
Nixon Roulet, published by the American Book Com- 
pany, are books which may be put into the hands of 
fourth grade children. There are good tales in four vol- 
umes, by Lafcadio Hearn, illustrated by Japanese artists, 
printed on rice paper, published in Tokio. 

Japanese Tales appeal to children partly because they 
present a life which is rather unfamiliar to them. They 
come from a people who have loved story-telling and who 
have taught their children stories. The tales have acquired, 
therefore, unity and compactness, they are good tales. 
They give a very good idea of the life and ideals of the 
people. You might mention some of the general character- 
istic features of the tales which seemed most prominent 
during your reading. 

Pupil The Palace of the Dragon King of the Sea, Ryn 
Gnu, and the Dragon King, Ryn Jin, appear in many tales, 
such as “Urashima,” “The Happy Hunter and the Skilful 
Fisher,” and “The Jelly-Fish and the Monkey.” 

T. Of course this would be natural in an island country, 
by nature so intimately related to the sea. A great many 
of the tales contain animals of the sea. 

What fish and other animals appear in the tales? 

P. The cuttle-fish, ox-tail, tai, bonito, jelly-fish, rock- 
fish, sole, plaice, flounder, eel, shrimp, crab, tortoise and 
crocodile are water animals mentioned in the tales. Among 
land animals are the bear, monkey, deer, hare, badger, 
boar, rat, dog, pheasant, stork, sparrow, nightingale and 
butterfly. 

T. What foods are mentioned? . 

P. Fish, rice, cress, barley, sake and other wine, and 
cakes are mentioned frequently. Tea-drinking, for which 
the Japanese are noted, appears in “The Tongue-Cut 
Sparrow,” “The Qvarrel of the Monkey and the Crab,” 
and in other tales. 

T. What trees are mentioned? 

P. Principally fruit trees, cherry, plum, peach and per- 
simmon. Cherry blossoms and chrysanthemums appear 
frequently. Other trees are the yenodi, katsura, willow, 
pine and cedar. 

T. What else is rteeded to portray Japanese scenery in 
these tales? 

P. The mountains, the rice fields, the bamboo forests, 
the sea-shore and the sea, the rocks, the roads, sometimes 
bad, ' the shrines, the houses with verandas and the tea- 

ouses. 
T.- Who are the leading characters in the tales? 





P. Anold man and an old woman appear very frequently 
as in “The Man Who Made Withered Trees to Flower,” 
“The Tongue-Cut Sparrow,” “The Bamboo Cutter anc the 
Moon-Child” and “The Farmer and the Badger.” Cther 
characters are a child, mother, step-mother, wood-cuiter, 
bamboo-cutter, fisherman, monkey-man, neighbor, drayon, 
goblin, demon, Old Man of the Sea, Water-King, Fire-King, 
Sun-God, Moon-God, Dragon-King, empress, emperor, 
king, princess, general, knight, soldier, brigand, priest and 
priestess. 

T. What common tasks are there? 

P, The commonest are washing clothes, pounding rice 
and wood-cutting. 

T. Some of the stories are of the higher class of Japanese 
people. In these stories we get the ideals of the nation. 
We realize the Japanese are a race of generals, the army is 
their aristocracy, and the samurai their nobility. These 
stories embody strength, wisdom and courage; wrestling 
and fencing appear among their games. In “Yamato 
Take” we find the three most prized treasures of the realm: 
the Mirror of Yata, the Jewel of Yasakami and the Sword 
of Murakumo. The Jewel of the Flood Tide, the Nanjiu, 
and the Jewel of the Ebb Tide, the Kanjiu, were also very 
precious national treasures. “Kintaro, the Golden Boy,” 
is a fine story of strength. Other stories of this cultured 
life are the one we shall study to-day, “The Happy Hunter 
and the Skilful Fisher,” “Princess Hase,” and “The Mirror 
of Matsuyama.” In Princess Hase, the Japanese Snow 
White, we have a splendid example of the Japanese idea 
of the cultured woman. She was educated in the arts of 
music, dance, verse, letters and embroidery. She could 
play the kofo, sing and dance, write poems, read Buddha, 
write letters and produce tapestry hung in the temple. In 
“The Mirror of Matsuyama” there is pictured happy family 
life and the good Japanese mother who managed her house- 
hold, cared for her family, directed her child’s games and 
taught her stories. 

What seem to be the virtues the Japanese value most 
highly? 

P. Among women they like beauty and gentleness, as 
in Princess Hase and Princess Moonlight. They admire 
a power of love which would rise even to sacrifice, as in 
the case of the Wife of Yamato Take. They admire inno- 
cence and simplicity, and above all, obedience and loyalty 
to parents, as in the Daughter in “The Mirror of Matsu- 
yama.” They admire wisdom also, as in Princess Hase 
and the Empress Jokwa. Generally, in both men and 
women, they value politeness and courtesy. The Lady 
Sparrow did not forget to be polite even to her enemy _ her 
old Mistress, and the Tortoise was very particular to 
thank Urashima. In “Urashima” kindness to anima's is 
emphasized. 

T. “Urashima” is interesting as one of their tales which 
emphasize immortal youth. The box given to Urashima 
by the Dragon Princess, not to be opened, contained im- 
mortal youth which evaporated like a cloud when Urashima 
disobeyed. The same theme occurs in “The Bamboo- 
Cutter and the Moon-Child.” 


There is an air of spirituality and of religion about many 
of the Japanese tales. In “The Mirror of Matsuyama” 
the Daughter tries to keep her soul beautiful like her 
Mother’s. The shrines of Amaterasu the’Sun-Goddess dot 
the land and prayer at the shrines is a common custom. 
The precepts of Buddha are held in high respect and-many 
proverbs are cherished, such as, “As the sword is the soul 
of a samurai, so is the mirror the soul of a woman.” In 
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its lighter form the spirit of devotion shows itself in numer- 
ous festivals so characteristic of the Japanese, the Festival 
‘ of Cherry Flowers, the Boys’ Festival, the Dolls’ Festival, 

Memorial Festivals such as the one in preparation for the 

dog, Shiro, and Christening Festivals, as that held for 

Princess Moonlight. 

Is there any quality considered a virtue in the tales 
which to-day would not be esteemed so very much? 

P. They thought highly of strategy and cunning, as in 
“Yamato Take.” 

7. Yes, they admired fairness and keeping one’s word, 
but strategy and craft were upheld at the same time that 
deceit was considered a fault. We have cunning in 
“Tne Monkey and the Jelly-Fish” and in “The White 
Hare and the Crocodile.” 

\ hat faults are condemned in the tales? 

I. Greed, discontent, disobedience, wickedness, cruelty, 
jealousy, hatred, stupidity, deceit and murder are the sins 
that receive punishment. 

7. Did you notice any feature of the tales we have not 
mettioned? 

i. The pleasant custom of giving gifts appears in several 
tales: Urashima receives a lacquer box; the Mother receives 
a mirror in “The Mirror of Matsuyama”; etc. 

7. There are some fine animal tales among these tales. 
‘The Jelly-Fish and the Monkey” is humorous and very 
well told; it has very evident structure so that you could 
easily mention its leading episodes. What are they? 

P. 1 The Dragon King wins a Bride. 

2 The Bride becomes ill. The King consults the 
Doctor. He calls in the Steward. The Steward calls the 
Jelly-Fish, the Kurage, and commissions him. 

3 The Jelly-Fish arrives at Monkey Island and finds the 
Monkey in a pine tree. He takes him across the sea, half- 
way towards the Dragon Realm and then back again to 
the pine tree. ThejMonkey derides the Jelly-Fish. 

4 The receptionjof the Jelly-Fish on his return without 
the Monkey. The Punishment of the Jelly-Fish. 

T. A fine animal tale of a dog, Shiro, is “The Man Who 
Made Withered Trees to Blossom.” Another very good 
tale is ‘‘ The Quarrel of the Monkey and the Crab.” This 
tale has been illustrated in The Illustrated London News, 
Christmas, 1912, by Edward Detmold. The close of this 
story is a motif similar to “The Bremen Town Musicians”: 
the Chestnut, the Bee, and the Mortar, friends, all help 
the young Crab to terrify the Monkey and to avenge the 
Father Crab’s death. ‘“ Momotaro, the Son,of a Peach,” 
also reminds one of “The Bremen Town Musicians”; 
Momotaro collects the Dog, the Monkey and the Pheasant, 
wi) journey with him {to conquer the Goblins of the castle. 
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The opening of “The Sagacious Monkey and the Boar” is 
very similar to “The Bremen Town Musicians”: The 
Monkey overhears his master complain he is no longer of 
use to him and he must therefore be sold. This story is 
one of the simplest and shortest and might be used by the 
second grade. The other tales are suited for use in the 
third and fourth grades. A few tales might not be used; 
we have mentioned the best ones, I believe, with the excep- 
tion of the last tale, “The Stones of Five Colors and the 
Empress Jokwa.” ‘This is an old Chinese tale used by the 
Japanese. It is interesting because it tells how the Empress 
mended a part of the broken heavens by using’ a paste 
made from stones of five colors and restored a pillar to the 
sky by using the legs of a large tortoise. This tale seems 
to be mythical, representing their Majesties of Light, the 
Sun-God and the Moon-God, and a conflict of the Water- 
King and the Fire-King. It seems to say that both fire 
and water must occupy their accustomed places for the 
harmony of the universe. The color paste (showing the 
Chinese art of porcelain making) may typify the colors 
which make up light. 

Would you consider any of the tales especially good for 
dramatization? 

P. “Kintara, the Golden Boy,” would make a very 
pleasing drama. It has humor, the pleasure of comrade- 
ship with the animals, and of wrestling, and the beauty of 
strength. ‘The Tongue-Cut Sparrow” has a theme similar 
to “Pandora’s Box.” It contains a Japanese dinner and a 
Susume-odori, “sparrow-dance.” It has two parallel plots, 
which is characteristic of a number of the tales. 

T. “The Sagacious Monkey and the Boar,” because of 
its simplicity and structure, would make a good drama. 
Suppose you give the scenes. 

P. Scene I The Monkey’s soliloquy. He overhears 
the Monkey-Man telling his Wife to send for the Butcher 
next morning to sell the Monkey to him. 

SceNE II The Monkey tells his troubles to the Wise 
Boar and gets his advice. A scheme is planned. 

SceNE IfI The Baby is stolen from the porch the next 
morning by the Boar. The Monkey rescues the Baby; 
and the Butcher, when he comes, is sent back. 

T. Let us now take up our particular work for to-day. 
“The Happy Hunter and the Lucky Fisherman,” as you 
found it in The Storytellers’ Magazine, February, 1914. 
This is a Japanese folk-tale of unusual interest. It is a 


national myth, for it appeals to patriotism and love of 
ancestry in accounting for the origin of the first emperor. 
It appeals to national pride in tracing the emperor’s lineage 
to such ancestors as the worshipful Sun and the Beloved 
Sea. 
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What familiar Japanese pictures does it present? 

P. It gives a picture of the wild hunt among the moun- 
tains amid the beauty of flowers, and of the peaceful fishing 
from the rocks by the sea, with the low rice fields in the 
distance and many beautiful birds nearby. 

T. What would you say was its theme and what sort 
of an appeal does it make? 

P. Its theme is envy between two brothers and its 
message is peace between brethren and love at last. It 
has an atmosphere of courtesy and is an expression of the 
true Christmas spirit. 

T. We might notice in this tale some motifs common 
to a number of fairy tales. You were asked to look up a 
discussion of motifs in fairy tales in the author’s “A Study 
of Fairy Tales,” (on page 97). Suppose you give some 
motifs here which are common to other tales and men 
tion the tales inwhich they occur. 

P. Success of the youngest.. In this case be wins the 
kingdom. Parallels are found in the Norse Boots, Grimm’s 
Dummling, who wins the Golden Goose, or the English 
Jack the Giant-Killer. ° 

P. A supernatural element. Here the Sword-Father can 
tell the Happy Hunter something which will prove of great 
help to him. He has a parallel in Hawthorne’s Old Man 
of the Sea, who guides Hercules to the Garden of Hes- 
perides in ‘The Three Golden Apples.” 

P. The marvelous element. This is the fairy ship com- 
mon to many tales, especially Norse ones. Here the ship 
could glide down so wonderfully from the mountain into 
the sea. It sails without rudder or sail to reach the realm 
of the Sea-King. In Norse myths the fairy ship that Loki 
brought to Asgard and gave to Frey was called Skidbladner. 
It would go wherever its master wished, no matter how 
the sea was running or how the wind blew. It could be 
folded up and carried in one’s pocket. In Norse popular 
tales Shortshanks obtained a tiny- ship which would take 
him over fresh or salt water, over high hills and deep 
vales. 

P. The realm of the Sea-King. We find this in many 
tales: in Andersen’s ‘“ Mermaid,” Matthew Arnold’s “ For- 
saken Merman,” Tennyson’s “Merman and Mermaid,” 
the German “Lorelei,” La Motte Fouque’s “Undine,” and 
in Grimm’s “ Nixie in the Mill-Pond.” We have mentioned 


previously the Japariese tales containing this theme. 

P. A hero who climbed up a tree, is discovered and then 
comes down, is found in other tales. In the Bible Zac- 
cheus climbed into a sycamore tree when Christ passed 
‘through Jericho, was discovered and had to come down. 


! 
Sometimes the discovery is made by looking into a we! 
Bellerophon looked into the fountain Pirene and saw th 
reflection of the silvery Pegasus. In “The Bremen Town 
Musicians” the Rooster took refuge in a tree; and in 
English tales Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar sought safety in a tree, 

P. A Council. The Council of Mice discussed who 
should bell the cat. The Council of Frogs considered how 
they should get a king. The Council of Birds decided who 
should be king. The Council of Foxes proposed that foxes 
do away with tails. A beautiful Council of Trees is found 
in the Bible, Judges 9: 8-15, telling how the Trees met to 
choose a king. Here we have a Council of Fishes, with the 
Cuttle-Fish its hero, called by the Princess to find the lost 
hook. 

P. The magic elemeni. Here it is the jewels which the 
Princess Umi-Ume gave to the Happy Hunter, that have 
power to make the waters rise or fall. A similar effect of 
magic occurs in the Arabian Nights’ Tale, “Aladdin and 
the Wonderful Lamp.” 

P. The frvendly Beast. In this tale it is the Crocodile 
who carried the Happy Hunter back to Japan from the 
Dragon King’s realm. The Jelly-Fish carried the Monkey 
in “The Jelly-Fish and the Monkey” and in ‘“‘ Urashima” 
the Tortoise carried Urashima. The friendly Beast is the 
Fish in the Scottish “The Stars in the Sky” and the 
Butterfly and the Swallow in Andersen’s “Lizzie Thumb.” 
In “The Wild Swans” the eleven Swan Brothers carried 
Elizabeth; and in “The Bronze Pig” the Pig in the Square 
of Porta Rossa carried the Boy on his back through the 
streets of Florence. In “The Snow Queen” the Reindeer 
carried Gerda back to Kay. In “Tom Thumb” a Mouse 
rode about with Tom Thumb and in “Hansel and Gretel” 
a White Duck carried Gretel across the pond to her home. 

T. The plot of “The Happy Hunter and the Lucky 
Fisherman” varies somewhat from many tales because it 
contains a secondary tale. The Council of Fish is a neat 
little episode which would make a separate tale. The tale 
has also a double climax. What is the first climax? 

P. The finding of the hook. 

T. Yes, and the search for the hook brings in a pleasing 
suspense. It forms the rise to the climax. The second 
and real climax is the episode of the magic jewels and the 
tides, and the conclusion is the reunion and friendshi) of 
the Two Brothers after the second jewel caused the tide 
to fall. You might give the outline of the plot: 

P. 1 The introduction, describing the Two Brother:. 

2 The exchange of occupations. 
3 The Happy Hunter’s day by the Sea. 
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The Lucky Fisherman’s hunt on the mountain. 
The return of both; the lost hook. 
The search for the hook. 
a@ The Sword-Father. 
b The Boat-Trip to the Sea-King’s Palace. 
c¢ The Princess’ call of the Council of Fish. 
d The hook found. 
7 The return of the Happy Hunteér to the Land. 
9 The Happy Hunter as Lord of the Land. 
10 The first Emperor. 

T. Why is this a good story to give to children? 

P. It has a child-spirit of simplicity even though a long 
tale Its main characters are few and well-defined. It 
app: als to the child’s love of adventure, of hunting and of 
fishig. It gives a good picture of Japanese nature, the 
country, its birds and its fishes. It appeals to the child’s 
heart and his sense of justice. It satisfies a universal desire 
for ,.eace and good-will among men and for the triumph of 
the «ight. 

7. What return could you expect from children of the 
fou: h grade who might use this tale? 

F. They might make a water color sketch, selecting one 
episode, “The Hunt on the Mountain,” “The Fishing by 
the Sea,” “The Council of Fish,” “The Return,” etc. 
Chiidren might be shown some Japanese prints and en- 
couraged to make a collection. ‘The Council of Fish” 
migit be selected for a dramatic humorous scene, a number 
of children naming themselves for Japanese fish and circling 
about the Princess to watch the Cuttle-Fish extract the 
hook. “The Boat-Trip to the Sea-King’s Realm” might 
be the subject of a written composition. A complete 
drama might be secured from the children if they care for 
the story. In that case what names Japanese children 
have, what varieties of fish, birds, fruit, flowers and land- 
scapes are preented, all would be subjects to be considered. 

You will notice this version of the tale differs from the 
Ozaki one in a number of particulars: The Elder Brother 
suggests the change of occupations; the Brothers meet 
after the change, at their own home, not at the sea-shore; 
not the Sword-Father, but the Happy Hunter, makes the 
boat and makes it according to the Sword-Father’s direc- 
tions; instead of the Dragon-King the Princeés calls the 
Council of Fisk and returns the hook to the Happy Hunter; 
and the title of the tale is slightly different. 

Now let us turn the tale into a drama. 


The Happy Hunter and the Lucky Fisherman— 
A Drama* 
ACT I 
Exchange of Occupations 
ScenE 1— The Exchange Proposed 


The Country, in Japan, near Fujiyama, along the sea-coast 


Elder Brother and Younger Brother 
Elder Brother Let us change occupations! I am weary 


Fr The Storytellers’ Company, New York, the publishers of the author’s story in 
The Storytellers’ Magazine, have graciously given permission for the dramatization. 
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of always carrying my rod. Do you go to the sea and let 
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me try my luck on the mountains! 

Younger Brother But how-can wedoit? You know not 
how to hunt and I know as little how to fish! 

Elder Brother Brother, I should like to try my luck on 
the mountains. Here is my hook. 

Younger Brother Since you insist uponit,I consent. I 
take your hook. And here is my bow, which I do not like 
> part with, for I love it well. May it bring you good 
uck! 


SceNE II — The Happy Hunter’s Day by the Sea 


The Sea-Shore. A few rocks jutting out of the water and along the 
shore. Rice-fields nearby. 


The Happy Hunter 


The Happy Hunter I am tired waiting. Here I have 
been sitting on these rocks watching that spot in the water 
to see the line bob. And even when it does and I pull it 
up there is no fish. If I were in my old hunting ground in 
Fujiyama’s forests how happy I should be! I seem to 
smell the sweet odor of the magnolias and daphne as I 
started up the path in the early mornings. I see the swift- 
footed stag bounding over the crags and the cunning fox, 
the kitsune, and the badger and frisky hares leading him 
in wild pursuit. I see my arrow as it flew swift and straight 
to pierce the hurrying falcon. How still it seems here! I 
miss the sound of my wild free cataract of the hills. Now 
evening is coming on. Then how glad I was to carry home 
the reward of my day’s labor through the feathery bamboo 
woods and to hear the nightingale and the cuckoo sing 
among the blossoming plum trees. 

But now I must return home, witbout a single fish! — Oh! 
the line is pulling! It pulls so hard! There, the string 
broke and the fish has flopped off! And the hook, my 
Brother’s precious hook, is gone! What shall I do? 


Scene III — The Return Home 
The Country Home of the Two Princes 
The Happy HunterZand the Lucky Fisherman 


I am glad I’m home at, last! 


The Lucky Fisherman 
I’ve never spent so dull a 


Hunting is not to my taste. 


day. And to come home without having killed the smallest 
bird! My Brother’s bow brought me no good luck. Had 


I kept my hook I should be laden with fish. How pleasant 
and peaceful, how easy and restful it would have been to 
sit on the rocks and watch the ducks and teal fly by! I 
could have watched the sand-piper strutting on the beach 
and the beautiful silver heron stalking in the rice-fields. 
And I should have had but to cast in my line and pull out 
my luck. What a mistake it has been for us to try un-, 
familiar tasks!— But here comes my Brother. (Enter 
Brother) Brother, I shall hunt no more; I have not killed 
a single bird! ° be 
The Happy Hunter And I have not only{caught, not a 
single fish but I have lost your hook! ; 
The Lucky Fisherman Lost my hook! My precious 
(Continued on page 670) 
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Candle Making 


N- connection with the story of Robinson Crusoe, which 

| was used as the basis for literature in second grade, 

Copernicus School, Chicago, the following lessons 
were developed. 

Experiments in primitive lighting proved to be excel- 
lent material for oral language work, and the lessons that 
resulted were the foundation for a booklet which was 
printed in the school print shop by the boys of the 
Seventh grade under the direction of the instructor of 
printing. 

If cover designs appropriate to the subject matter are 
desired, the work may be undertaken by pupils of the upper 
grades and effective results obtained. The covers of the 
book, “King Corn,” illustrated in the November issue of 
th Prrmary Epucation, are an example of what may be 
accomplished. One method of applying designs which is 
found to be satisfactory, is the use of block prints made 
of linoleum. 

A chart to show successive steps in candle making and 
as a means of exhibiting specimens of the children’s work 
was found valuable. Large letters cut out of bright red 
paper to form the word “Candle Making” were pasted 
on the dark green background of the chart. The exhibit 
consisted of pieces of tallow and paraffin, dipped and mold 
candles made at school, candles and molds which were 
the result of the children’s experimental work at home, 
a primitive shell lamp, a clay candlestick and the booklet, 
“Candle Making.” 

Posters of “Nimble Jack,” of Mother Goose fame, in 
his well-known jumping feat, were part of the candle work 
that proved very popular. 

The crude but practical mold for making small paraffin 
candles is easily made and the tiny Christmas candles 
_ so dear to the heart of a child will be found delightful 
December work. 

The popular bayberry candles may be made from bay- 
berry wax by following the directions for making dipped 
candles. These may be fastened to decorated cards by 
iny bows of ribbon and prove acceptable Christmas 

ifts. . 

“ delightful little tale by Hans Christian Andersen, 
called “The Candles,” may be enjoyed during the fascina- 
ting story hour. It is the sweet and simple story of an 
aristocratic wax taper and a lowly tallow candle and would 
make a charming dramatization. 
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How Homes WERE LIGHTED Lonc Aco 


Long, long ago people had only the sun, moon, and stars 
for light. Their homes were in trees or caves. These 
people wanted some better way to light their dark caves, 
They learned the use of fire, but found that fires filled 
their caves with smoke and were dangerous. So they 
made bonfire holders, which were large bowls of clay, 
Sometimes hollow stones were used for bonfire holders, 

As people used fire more and more they noticed that 
fat and oil burned with a clear bright flame. This led 
them to make torches of wood, of rushes, and of pieces 
of bark. These torches were dipped in oil or fat and 
fastened to the wall. They filled the rooms with smoke 
and so were not satisfactory. 

The first lamps were dishes of clay containing fat ot 
oil and wicks of dried moss. 





How WE Gor Our TALLOW READY 


We wanted to make a lamp like that of Robinson Crusoe, 
Some of the children brought tallow to school. We cut 
it into small pieces and poured a little water over it. We 
took it down to the cooking-room and put it over the fire. 
When the tallow was hot we strained it. When it became 
cool it was hard and white. 





SHELL LAmpPs 


Long ago people sometimes used shell lamps. Joseph 
thought that Robinson Crusoe might have used one. We 
filled the hollow part of a shell with melted tallow and 
placed a wick in the tallow against the edge of the shel. 





— 


How WE Mape Ovr Lamps 


We did not know what shape to make our lamp:,so we 
looked at some pieces of pottery. We made our dishes 
with mouths for the wicks to rest on. The dishes wel 
made with handles so they could be easily carrie'. We 
made our dishes of clay. When they were hard we filled 
them with melted tallow. We lighted one of the 
and it burned well. 





How WE Drirrep CANDLES 


After a while people began to make candles. Tie fits 
candles were made by dipping. One of the children sail 
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made nine mold candles. 


‘ 





we might roll some wicks in tallow. We decided the tallow 
would have to be soft so that it would stick to the wicks. 
So we tied some wicks to pieces of wire and dipped them 
into melted tallow. Our wicks were pieces of soft, coarse, 
cotton cord called candle wicking. We dipped them many 
times. We made twelve candles in this way. 


_ 





Our CANDLE MOoLps 


We did not have a candle mold, so our teacher made 
one. She took a chalk box and filled it with plaster of 
Paris. Holes for the candles were made with lead pencils 
that were coated with grease. The pencils were placed 
in the plaster of Paris while it was soft. These holes did 
not quite go through the plaster of Paris. So smaller 
holes were put in the bottom for the wicks to go through. 


—_— 





How Were Mape Mo.tp CANDLES 


We melted some paraffin and colored it with green wax. 
We poured it into the mold. We loosened the candle 
by placing the mold into hot water for a few minutes. We 
We made clay candlesticks 
for them. 





SNUFFERS 


Many years ago people used snuffers to cut off the burned 
part of the wick. We had some snuffers at school and 
a tray to hold them. The snuffers looked like scissors 
having a part like a box to catch the pieces of burned wick. 
It was fun to use them. 








AN OLD-FASHIONED CANDLE MoLp 


A real candle mold is very hard to find. After looking 
for a long time we had one sent to us from the country. 
It was made of tin. There were places in the mold for 
making six large candles. A wick having the upper end 
tied to a stick was placed in each tube of the mold. 
Melted tallow was then poured in. When this hardened, 
the candles were pulled out. 





How I Mave My CANDLE 


I made a candle at home. I made it of wax. I put a 
wick into a wooden mold. I melted some wax and poured it 
into the mold. When the wax was hard I put the mold into 
hot water to loosen the candle. Then I pulled it out by 
the wick and my candle was ready to light. 

EpWIN RoBITzKE 


Wuat WE LEARNED ABpouT A CANDLE FLAME 





We lighted one of the candles we had made and placed 
it on the table. We inverted a fruit jar over the candle, 
shutting out the air. In a few moments the flame went 
out. This shows that a flame needs air in order to burn. 





How Our Homes ARE LIGHTED 


In the olden times mothers used to make candles for 
lighting their houses. It is not necessary to make candles 
in these days, as our homes are lighted in other ways. So 
our mothers have more time for other things. 

There are three ways of lighting to-day, by oil, by gas, 
and by electricity. The children of our room were asked 
how their homes were lighted. Two came from homes 
lighted by oil lamps, seven from homes lighted by oil lamps 
and gas, nineteen from homes lighted by gas only, and 
fifteen from homes lighted by electricity. 

Oil lamps-are still much used in the country. A lamp 
has a bowl for the oil, a burner, a wick, and a chimney. 
The burner has an opening for holding the wick in place. 
The wick is flat and thin. Small holes in the burner allow 
the air to pass through and move freely around the wick. 

Air keeps the wick from smoking. The chimney is 
made of glass and protects the flame from drafts of air that 
might put the flame out. . 
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Three Kings in Great Glory 


Three kings in great glory of horses and men, 
Of horses and men, 
In haste come a-riding o’er mountain and fen, 
O’er mountain and fen; 
For their King is a-waiting, and lo, they would bring, 
And lo they would bring, 
The best of their treasure to give to their King, 
To give to their King. 


Poor shepherds lie huddled to-night on the plain, 
To-night on the plain, 

Their silly sheep guarding from danger and pain, 
From danger and pain; 

For the wolves howl around them, and bitter the air, 
And bitter the air, 

That blows o’er the snow-field all frozen and bare. 

Come, monarchs, and enter, your Monarch is here, 
Your Monarch is here, 

Doff crowns, on the bare sod fall down and revere, 
Fal] down and revere; 

For the best you can offer is little, I trow, 
Is little, I trow, 

To the Lord God of Heaven you’re a-kneeling to now, 
A-kneeling to now. 


Come shepherds and fear not, He will not despise, 
He wil] not despise 

The gifts that you bring Him though rude in men’s eyes, 
Though rude in men’s eyes. 

See, He’s not arrayed here in purple and gold, 


In purple and gold, 
God’s lamb lies as helpless as lamb of your fold, 
As lamb of your fold. 
Then simple and gentle and foolish and wise, 
And foolish and wise, « 
Come adore the great Lord of the earth and the skies, 
The earth and the skies, 
Who deigns for us all on this night to be born, 
This night to be born, 


This night that is fairer than midsummer morn, 
Than midsummer morn. 


— Selwyn Image 
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Christmas Decorations 


Alice Page Robinson 


HE Yuletide season offers such golden opportunities 
in the schools for teaching valuable lessons in 
character building and for dispensing so much 
pleasure and happiness in the realm of childhood 


it should be fittingly observed with a festive spirit. Do 
not forget, however, that simplicity must be the keynote 
in all arrangements and that the children should imbibe 
something of the joy of service in the preparation for the 
occasion. 

Nothing helps to create the right spirit for this gladdest 
of seasons more than attractive and dainty decorations in 
the auditoriums and classrooms, and gives more pleasure 
to pupils, teachers and visitors. Evergreens, which are 
always appropriate and beautiful, ofttimes are hard to 
secure and require much time to arrange. They soon lose 
their freshness and become dry and crisp and the falling 
leaves and needles cause extra work for the janitors. 

A simple but effective and beautiful decoration was 
used in a school auditorium in a southern city last year. 
It was arranged on the co-operative plan, each grade 


making one of the decorative schemés during the regular . 


drawing periods. It required only a few minutes for 
each teacher to put her section in place, as the supervisor 
of drawing had made a sketch of the plan of arrange- 
ment and posted it on the bulletin board, indicating just 
where each unit was to be placed. These units comprised 
chains draped with designs of bells, stars, and evergreen 
trees in boxes, also posters portraying scenes of the first 
Christmas and bearing messages of cheer and good will. 
A great cluster of holly bright with berries in a vase on 
the piano, growing ferns and blossoming plants about the 
room were the final touches added to the pretty setting 
for the climax on the last day before the holidays — the 
Christmas exercises, which were also a part of the regular 
class work, with two or three additions. The entertain- 
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A Christmas Poster (See page 660) 












ment and decorations were a joy alike to pupils, teachers 
and visitors because there had been no rush and little extra 
work for the occasion. a” 

The chains were made by the youngest children, the 
posters were the work of the second and third year pupils, 
while the fourth, fifth and sixth grades furnished the bells, 
stars and trees. The chains were made from strips of 
heavy green and red paper, 1 by 3 inches. If larger links 
are preferred, cut the strips one-half inch wider and one 
inch longer. 

The figures of the shepherds on the hillside and the 
wise men mounted on camels were cut from manila draw- 
ing paper, then mounted on dark brown cardboard, 
about 20 by 28 inches. White cardboard of the same 
dimensions was used for the posters with the Christmas 
and New Year greetings. The letters for the inscriptions 
on these cards were first cut freehand from manila paper, 
cut into oblongs 114 by 2 inches, so the letters would 
be uniform and the best ones selected for the patterns. 
This was done in order to save the bright red cardboard 
from which the letters were made for the posters. The 
central and largest poster was white cardboard, 28 by 
36 inches, adorned with the message q 


‘NOW PEAL THE!BELLS,*MORE LOUD 
DEEP, 
GOD IS NOT DEAD NOR DOTH HE SLEEP! 
@.; THE WRONG SHALL FAIL, 
THE RIGHT PREVAIL; 
ESE\WITH PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO 
.. .MEN.”"¢¢ 
The pretty emblems of bells, stars, and trees, with which 
the chains were draped, were cut from the red cardboard. 
The circles were six inches in diameter on the outside and 
(Continued on page 669) 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher IV 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Contest Letters 


PRIMARY EpvucarTION offers a prize of $2 each month fot 
the best letter sent in on a specified subject. 


Subject for March: What Arithmetic Shall be Taught in 
the First Grade? (First and Second Grade Teachers and 
Primary Supervisors are urged to give an opinion.) 

Letter due by December 15. 


Subject for April: A Blackboard Game. 
Letter due by January 15. 
Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to 
MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary Epvucation, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Giving and Saving at Christmas 


This year the keynote of Christmas in every school 
should be giving — not the usual giving to classmates and 
parents, but giving to those in need. The high prices of 
food and the lessened income of many families have com- 
bined, in spite of high wages, to produce a large amount 
of suffering and distress. This it should be the high priv- 
ilege of little children to help relieve at all times and 
especially at the Christmas season. 

And if the keynote of the 1918 Christmas be giving to 
those in need, it is almost equally important to strike and 
hold the note of saving while we give. 

It has been said again and again that the War is being 
won through mathematics. Price fixing, wage fixing, fuel 
conservation, the draft — these are some of the things we 
experience at home; while all are well aware that in every 
detail of military procedure mathematics is used in some 
degree. 

The war is also being won by saving, where mathematics 
is equally basic—a fact that the youngest class can be 
led to comprehend. For example, primary children appre- 
ciate that money spent on Thrift Stamps must be laid by 
through going without candy and other things for which 
that money would otherwise have been spent: or that in 
using both sides of paper instead of one they are cutting 
the cost of this supply in half. 

These two simple examples illustrate also the two dis- 
tinct kinds of saving. The first is going without; and the 
second, economizing by making one article do the work of 
two, or by using what we have instead of buying something 
different. 

We must all save in the first way nowadays, by going 
without, even little children, and the only requirement is 
that we do so uncomplainingly. But the real joy of saving 
comes when we thrifti)y make our heads save*our pocket- 
books, and produce good results by economical means. 

Can we “carry on” in any better way than by applying 
our school mathematics to this end, especially if we at 
the same time turn the children’s attention toward helping 
other people? 


Scrap-books 


One of the best ways of giving is by ing scrap-bookss 
Every class must know fester ae ae aa enjoy 
a school-made picture-book and there are many hospitals 
which will welcome them for the children’s ward. Cut up 
used readers for pictures and use drawing paper or odd 
pieces of cotton for the leaves. The mathematics comes in 
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counting and doubling the leaves, in measuring them an 
in cutting the tie strings of proper length. 

Use clean reading pages of readers to make little stoy 
books in a similar way. 


A Christmas Dinner 


Almost every room can give a class Christmas box of 
food. Find a family which needs a dinner, decide with 
the class what shall be put in and fill and pack the bor 
Try to have a chicken, either donated from some household 
where hens are kept or bought by those who can afford to 
bring a few cents apiece. 

The buying of the chicken makes a splendid mathematical 
project. Price per pound must be discussed and then the 
amount the money collected will buy. After the chicken 
is bought comes the pleasure of weighing it on the school 
room scales. 

There are many other possibilities. The bringing of a 
dozen potatoes may be apportioned among three, four, or 
six children. Prices of various supplies may be compared 
and the complete cost of the dinner estimated. 

Much may be done in a mathematical way when buying 
a co-operative dinner. 


A Toy Box 


A toy box for a Children’s Home, a Hospital or a family 
makes another excellent war-time project at Christmas 
time. 

Last year a first grade in the Ethical Culture School 
bought a Thanksgiving dinner for a family of nine children, 
So interested did they become in the children of this family— 
all the names and ages of whom they knew — that they 
decided to send the younger ones a Christmas box too. 
A number of toys were brought from the homes. Some of 
them were broken or soiled. Immediately the children 
most interested set to work to mend and clean. A_ small 
wooden clothes-horse was supplied with new bars and rods; 
a jumping-jack was fitted with a new part; torn leaves of 
books were gummed together: dolls’ clothes were mended 
and washed; balls for the babies were scrubbed and painted, 
and on the last day before vacation, a children’s committee 
packed the box, which they had made, entirely alone and 
with only a few suggestions. 

Such mathematics lessons as all this activity brought! 
From the making of the box, until the whistle chain knotted 
by.one of the girls was placed on top, and the last nail 
driven in, almost every article called for mathematical 
knowledge. 

For are not estimating spacé, counting, fitting corners 
together and painting a ball in even stripes, just as much 
mathematics as the usual 4 and 2? Can we not even say 
that such practical problems are of infinitely more value 
than knowledge of a few abstract number combinations, 
which almost come of themselves as soon as the small 
learners have gained a deductive knowledge of them throush 
experience? 


TWO LETTERS FROM WESTERN READERS 
In Toyland 


Catalogues were brought to school and toys were cut 
out, mounted on strips of green wall paper the lengths of 
different blackboards of our room and the strips were 
pasted to the blackboards for which they had beenfcut. 
The room was indeed a Toyland. The catalogue price of 
each toy was pasted below that toy. Soall was in readiness. 

We decided that each child might choose one toy. As 
the toy was chosen the price of that toy was read by one 
of the children and the teacher placed it on the blackboard 
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as it was read. After each child had chosen a toy, we 
found the total value of all the toys chosen. 

We then decided another thing to do while in Toyland. 
The little French and Belgian children must not be for- 

en. We wished to send a Christmas box to a little 
rench girl and also to a little Belgian boy. Of course, 
there must be toys in each box, so we decided to choose two 
toys for each child while in Toyland. The cost of the toys 
sent each child was totaled and the cost of the toys in both 
boxes was found. 

The children agreed that, of the two things they did 
while in Toyland, getting toys for the French girl and the 
Belgian boy was the better. Theycameout of this recitation 
pot only with the results of a good arithmetical drill, but 
with that whole-hearted spirit which characterizes our big 
Yanks “‘over there.’ 

Bess Drxon 


Warrensburg, Mo. 
Arithmetic from Mother Goose 


The arithmetic teaching in my primary grades had for a 
jong time been a great source of worry to me. Not liking 
mathematics myself, I found it difficult to present the 
number ideas to my beginners in an attractive manner. 
Qut here we are expected to teach the addition and sub- 
traction combinations to and including ten in the first year, 
so that we must start on the first day to develop the number 
ideas. In looking over my book of “‘ Mother Goose Jingles” 
I stumbled over the old, old 


One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a fish alive, 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I put it back again. 


I at once began to see possibilities of an interesting 
number class and with new purpose in mind I looked 
farther and soon found 


One, two, buckle my shoe, 
Three, four, knock at the door; 
Five, six, pick up sticks, 

Seven, eight, lay them straight, 
Nine, ten, an old fat hen. 


And then I found many, many adaptable rhymes and I 
truly feel that “ Mother Goose” has been a friend in need. 

The first day of school I tell my number class of how I 
once went fishing, and 


“One, two, three, four, five,” etc. 


Of course, I elaborate a little, but at the same time get 
the rhyme impressed upon their minds. Then we all go 
“fishing.” One row of children make the “pond” and 
two or three children are “fish.” Then as they repeat 
the “story” they suit the actions to the words, being very 
areful not to get their feet wet. They soon get the right 
sequence in their numbers and after three or four periods 
spent “fishing” we take up 


“One, two, buckle my shoe,” etc. 


Here the stopping places between the numbers are a bit 





different and at first they hesitate a bit, but they soon get 
it, and incidentally you are suggesting the counting by 
twos, which comes a little later. When the little fellow 
daps his hands for “an old fat hen” he feels very proud 
of his attainments. 
‘ When the children can count to ten easily, we begin 
gouping objects and counting them, thus getting “ Appli- 
tation of facts learned.” Even before this time the 
aller groups may be brought before him. 

Teacher is “Little Bo-Peep” and goes through her 
audience, touching certain ones, who jump up and follow 
her, as her sheep. She leads them to one side, where her 
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sheep are counted. Then the process is repeated, with a 
different grouping. 4 

2 They may count the plums in Jack Horner’s pie, 
which is a pan of saw-dust stuffed with plums the children 
have colored and cut in their drawing class. 

3 Various groups of the little girls may be the maids 
in “Mary’s” garden and be counted. 


Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
The beggars have come to town. 


4 Have barking of dogs announce approach of beggars 
and pupils may count beggars. 

5 Count children in “Old Woman’s shoe.” Pegs in a 
box may represent them, or children may act it out. 

For drill in the combinations we have many a jolly 
‘ game.” 

1 The slips of paper on which are written the digits, 
or story (combination), are the plums in Jack’s saw-dust 
pie and as he repeats the jingle he pulls out the plum. 

2 The slips are the children in the Old Woman’s shoe 
(we have a real old shoe brought in). ag 

3 I make a large cat from cardboard, and she is a 
spotted cat, the spots being digits or number stories. 
Then 

*  _ Ding, dong, dell, 
Pussy’s in the well! 
Who put her in? 
Little Johnny Green. 
Who pulled her out? 
Little Tommy Stout. 
What a naughty boy was that 
To try to drown poor pussy cat. 


“Tommy Stout” pulls her out and names the spots for 
“teacher. 
The pig that flew up in the air may be treated in a 
similar manner. 
4 The “Mulberry Bush” is parodied a bit and after 
the first stanza we sing: 
This is the way we pick the fruit, 
Pick the fruit, pick the fruit, 
This is the way we pick the fruit 
On a cold and frosty morning. 


The fruit is slips of paper on one of the little chairs and 
each pupil tells “teacher” what his fruit is. 

5 We go in search of Little Bo-Peep’s sheep, who have 
been hidden at recess, and see how many we can find in a 
given time. 

6 Jack and Jill’s pail is filled with water, which water 
is slips of paper, and the little “first aid-er” who helps 
Jack up, picks up his pail, and contrary to all rules of 
nature, gathers up the water and tells what the water says. 


Up she goes and down she comes, 
If you haven’t got apples, I’ll give you some plums. 


7 , The one to whom the plums are given, names them. 

8 Three Little Kittens eat the pie, which is the same 
old saw-dust paper pie. 

9 Handy, Spandy eats his plum-cake and sugar pie and 
generally goes howling to his seat with the “tummy-ache.” 

10 The Tarts which the Knave steals may be the drill 
cards. 

11 Little Miss Muffet’s bowl may. be filled with cards, 
which the spider names, after he has frightened Miss Muffet 
away. 

12 The “Black Sheep’s” bags may be filled with cards, 
which the Master and Dame tell about. 

There are many others that can be adapted in many 
ways, as the ingenuity of the teacher suggests. I have 
never gone to Mother Goose yet, in an effort to make my 
work interesting, that she has failed me. 

When introducing the addition and subtraction ideas, 
there are many ways of doing it. 

Elizabeth, Lizzie and Betsy and Bess, 

They all went together to seek a bird’s nest, 
They found a nest with five eggs in it,, 

They each took one and left four in it. 
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: falsity of the story and also that 4 + 1=5. 


2. “Baa-baa, Black Sheep” miay develop’ all sorts of 


number stories; 2 + 1 = 3; 3—2 = 1; 3—1 = 2; etc. 


Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my son John, 
Went to bed with his stockings on. 

One shoe off and one shoe on, 

Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my son John. 


3 2—1=1;1+1 = 2. 


Three children sliding on the ice, 
Upon a summer’s day. 

As it fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


4 In dramatizing it, they will see that 3 — 3 = 0 very 
graphically. 

5 “There was an old woman who lived in a shoe.” 
Most any story can be developed by this rhyme, but sub- 
stitute some number for “all,” as “She spanked four 
soundly and sent them to bed.” Then how many are left? 


The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, etc. 


6 Quite a little play can be made of this by having the 
Knave keep a certain number of the tarts. Then when the 
King calls for the tarts the Knave answers, “I can return 
only seven. I stole ten and ate three.” Then the King 
punishes him as he sees fit. This is good for drill also. 

7 “Three Little Kittens.” 2 +2 +2; 6— 6. 


There were seven birds sitting on a stone, 
Fa, la, la, la, lal, de, 

One flew away and then there were six, 
Fa, la, la, la, lal, de. 


8 It is continued until there are none left. 
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1 Of course when they really play it they will see the 






December 


You shall have an apple, 
You shall have a plum, 
You shall have a rattle basket 
When your dad comes home. 














9 1+1+1. 

10 “Jack and Jill” teaches 2 — 1. 

Of course as the stories are being “discovered” by 4 
children the drill is being carried on for the ones previo 
discovered. I have found one story a week enough for thy 
child to master at first, then as his power develops he cy 
master more. 

We sometimes develop the stories in this manner aly 
A certain number of children may be doing some certay 
thing, as picking the flowers in Mary’s garden. Certay 
others join them in their activity and some one of th 
audience is ready with “five children were gathering Mary 
flowers and three children joined them. Then eight chi. 
dren were picking Mary’s flowers, for 5 + 3 = 8.” This} 
excellent means of developing the full statement and intr. 
ducing the pupil to analysis. 

To make their number work really vital to the beginney, 
it must be connected with their greatest interests, and thei 
story world is so very much a part of their life that I fing 
no more interesting ways of presenting a rather dry subject, 
without its “sugar coating.” bes. 


When we get ready to study the clock, there;is 


Dickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down, 
Dickory, dickory, dock. 


1 The pupil cannot be the “mouse” until he*can place 
the hands of our play clock at “one” o’clock, .. 
2 Sometimes teacher says: 


Dickory, dickory, dare, 
The pig flew up in the air. 
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‘sing do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do. 


The man in brown 
Soon brought him down, 
Dickory, dickory, dare. . 


Carl may show us what time it was when the man in 
brown brought Mr. Pig down. Carl places the hands to 
suit his fancy and some one in the audience tells us when 
it was. 


A diller, a dollar, 

A ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock 
But now you come at noon. 


2 The ten o’clock scholar comes in and as another 
repeats tlfe rhyme he moves the hands to ten o’clock and 
then to noon. 

4 Some one shows audience at what time “Jack Spratt 
and his wife” ate breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

5 What time was it when the old woman 


Spanked them all soundly, 
And put them to bed? 


6 What time was it when “Pussy cat” got to London? 


Zony, zony, zaddlepate, 
Go to bed early and get up late. 


7 When did he go to bed? When did he get up? 

When we are ready to learn the use of and names and 
values of the different pieces of money, we call on Mother 
Goose again. She says: 
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See, saw, Margery Daw, 
Johnny shall have a new master, 
He shall have but a penny a day 
Because he can’t work any faster. 


Of course a penny doesn’t need much explanation to 
children, for it is the universal coin of childhood. 
- When we learn that five pennies make a nickel, we let 
one child be the King 


in the counting house, 
Counting out his money. 


The pupil takes five of his pennies (real money, I like 
to use to teach them with) and asks the King to 
give him a nickel for his five pennies, or if we have gone 
farther, a dime for his ten pennies. “Teacher” gener- 
ally gives him a fist full of pennies and tells him to 
get as few pieces of money for his pennies as possible, 
This is used until they can make change pretty well ‘and 
then we set up a Baker’s shop, and 

“Handy, Spandy, Jack, a dandy” comes into the lime 
light again. 

Sometimes we go 


To market, to market, to buy a fat pig; 
Home again, home again, dancing a jig. 


And so in all the number work Mother Goose is always 
ready with some little suggestion and has proven by far the 
best help I have had in my arithmetic work. 

HELEN Keyes 
Concordia, Kansas 


Putting a Touch of Color Into the First 


Music Lessons 
Theresa M. Gilday 


The very first lessons are devoted to singing the simplest 
little rote songs, being careful to select those which have 
only the easiest intervals and an appealing incident or 
story. Soon the scale itself is sung. Then the little 
ones are pleased and realize that they are now starting 
on their genuine musical career. For aren’t those the very 
names and sounds that big brother and sister use in their 
music lesson. If you should doubt it you have only to listen 
a moment to be convinced, as in from the corridor are 
wafted the most wonderful combinations of Do, Re and 
Fa — besides the many as yet unnamed musical com- 
binations. 

To the little folks the scale loses its interest and charm 
when the interval drill becomes of necessity a painful 
duty. It is at this time that the little color device is 
placed upon the blackboard. 

There they are, al! in a column, waiting to be expressed 
in tone! The white, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet and white again. Close beside them are written 
the names, do, re, mi, fa, so!, la, ti, do. And the children 
Each individual color 
always holds its own individual tone. Name or color 
never change. Positions may change. 

Now when the teacher says sing sol and her pointer 
stops at the beautiful green space, of course there is nothing 
to do but sing its equivalent tone. So through all of what 
was once a tedious performance their little eyes are eagerly 
watching the pointer as it wanders gaily up and down this 
attractive column. 

Soon they may have in their own hands a small square 
representing some one of the spectrum colors. These are 
held aloft when a certain tone is sung. As they progress 
the names of the scale tones are erased from the black- 
board and they must depend entirely upon memory for 
the scale names. 

Later the staff is presented. Now when the interval 


drill is given the small squares of colored paper are pasted 
upon the staff in their relative positions. Thus the in- 
tervals may be sung as a song is sung. 

So the drill continues until the more difficult skips and 
intervals are reduced to mere rote work. Cards — which 
are called Interval Cards — with the individual spectrum 
colors pasted upon them are also used at this time. Only 
one card at a time is displayed and the class sings the 
particular tone which is presented to view. 

Then upon a large chart is arranged one of their familiar 
rote songs, using the bars and all other accessories. At 
this stage the bars are not ca!led bars, but are called 
“push marks,” and it is interesting to note the uncon- 
cious rhythm that is given to a first rendering by this little 
suggestion. No comment is made that a familiar song 
is to be tried out. But the little ones will not have sung 
many Measures when some one will volunteer the informa- 
tion that he knows “what that is.” And so the point is 
made of the utility of interval drills. , 

They never fail to be surprised that there are just enough 
tones to accommodate the words of the song. Sometimes 
the words are written out and then they certainly appreciate 
the fact that it is a true accomplishment to be able to 
read music as well as words. A standard size piece of 
paper is used to represent the notes. The long notes of 
the song are expressed by lengthening the strip of paper. 
The short notes are apparent by cutting down the paper 
relatively. A black piece of paper signifies a rest. 

The Victrola also proved a valuable aid. As a band 
selection or folk dance was being rendered, the children 
designated the “push” by a corresponding push of their 
little fingers as they beat out the rhythm. 

So the interval drill ceased to be a drudgery. The 
progress that was made in completing the music course 
was very satisfying. The joy of being able to read music 
was most gratifying. 
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Poster Picture IV Christmas 


Kate Mann Franklin 


For directions see September issue, page 441 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour IV 


Alice E. Allen 


There are so many beautiful legends and stories about the Christ- 
Child and His Mcther, that one scarcely knows where to begin, still 
less where to leave off. One book brimful from cover to cover of 
the best material, waich may easily be adapted and told in stories 
to the children, is “Christmas in Legend and Story,” by Elva S. 
Smith and Alice I. Hazeltine, published by tr tary AR & Shepard. 

(Use all the good Victrola music, and show all the good pictures 
possible in connection with the stories, poems and songs.) 


First Week 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 


In connection with this story, a pretty effective touch ‘will be added 
if the children sing scftly and reverently, each where the words suggest 
it, the well-known, well-loved Christmas hymns, such as “Little 
Town of Bethlehem” “While: Shepherds watched Their Flocks,”’ 
“Tt Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” etc. If desired they might 
sing, to any of its musical settings, the selection from the Bible be- 
ginning “And the Angel said unto them”; also the “Gloria.” 


Once, a long, long time ago, there were no Christmas 
trees, no Christmas stockings, no Christmas gifts, no 
— bells —no Christmas in all the whole wide 
world. 

This did not seem strange to the children in those old 
days, for they had never known anything about Christmas, 
but it would seem very strange indeed to us. 

I am going to tzll you about the first Christmas Eve and 
the first Christmas Day. 

Let us suppose that we are living, years and years ago, 
in the little town of Bethlehem. 

There have been days and days of rain, but now, just 
before nightfall, there is sunshine on the hills, and the wet 
leaves of the olive trees flash like silver. 

It is cold enough for frost. There may, even, be snow 
in a day or twy. 

O httle town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie, 


Beneath thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by. 


The litle town, usually so quiet and peaceful, is to-night 
full of people who speak language which we cannot under- 
stand and who wear strange clothing. 

Some are rushing about on foot screaming to each other, 
some are on horseback, others ride comfortably on the 
tall, queer-looking camels. 

There are men driving sheep, men driving f.ightened 
cows, men peddlirg bread and wine, and boys, perhaps, 
chasing dogs in and out of the crowd and getting in every- 
body’s way. 

All these strange people are looking for a place to stay. 
Some go to the hotels, some to the homes of friends. 

But what have they all come for? Is it some big cele- 
bration, such as we have now-a-days? No, there is a 
strange custom in this old country. 

When their king commands them to do so, all the people 
must travel to a certain city or town to register theic names, 
and pay their taxes. So all these people have come to the 
little town of Bethlehem, to pay their taxes to their king. 

Waiting before the door of one of the inns are two people. 
They have been five days traveling to reach here and are 
very tired. You see, they could not come and go quickly 
as we do now on motor or train, for no such things had 
been heard of. Neither could they drive their own horses, 
for they had none. How had they come? The woman 
had traveled all that long rough way on a donkey’s back, 
the man had walked by her side guiding the donkey. 

The man’s name is Joseph. He has a grave, honest face. 
He stands beside the donkey, upon which his voung wife 
is still sitting. 

The woman has threwn back her veil, and is watching 
with tired eyes the people hurrying about her. 

She is very beautiful. Her face is pale, but rounded like 


a child’s. Her mouth, with its red lips, is tender and 
trustful. Her beautiful eyes are deep, dark blue, and the 
hair which falls all around her shines like gold in the !ate 
sunshine. 

Little children would love her face and would love to 
bear her low, sweet voice. Her name is Mary. 

“There is no room for them at the inn!” Disappointed 
they turn away and seek for shelter in place after place, 
There is but one spot in all the crowded town for these 
tired travelers. This is little better than a stable or manger, 
It*is a kind of cave in the rock just back of the inn, where 
people often lodge. 

There is straw on the floor of this cave, and Joseph and 
Mary are glad and thankful to rest even here. 

Now in this same country on this same night, about two 
miles away from little Bethlehem, was a plain. 

Here all that night shepherds kept watch over their flocks 
of she-p. And something very strange happened. 

The night was clear and crisp and the sky sparkled with 
stars. And as these simple, hard-working men sat there 
on the hillside, talking among themselves and looking after 
the sheep, whose bells tinkled softly through the wondrous 
silence, suddenly: 

“The angel of the Lord came upon them and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them, and they were afraid.” 

“And tbe angel said unto them, Fear not, for behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people!” 

“For unto you is born this day, in Bethlehem, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord!’’ 

Then the angel told them that they should find the little 
Babe lying in the manger of an inn at Bethlehem. 

The shepherds were no longer afraid. They looked at the 
tall beautiful angel in his robes of white, pure and spotless. 
As they looked at him it seemed that the sky became full 
of angels with wonderful white wings and voices sweet as 
the sweetest music, who sang together: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, peace, good- 
will toward men!” 

Then the music ceased, the glorious light faded, and the 
shepherds spoke to each other. “Let us go to Bethlehem,” 
they said, “and see this wooderful Babe.” 

And they went with haste to Bethlehem. And there ip 
the manger they found Joseph ai:d Mary and the Bake of 
whom the angel had told them. 

The shepherds were glad and told everyone whem they 
met of the strange things which they had seen and heard 
and of the worderfvl Child who was born that night in 
little Bethlehem. 

The next morning when the sun rose red and clear over 
Bethlehem, its brightest rays stole into the humble little 
cave and touched with a blessing Joseph and Mary and 
the Child! 

Mary’s face shone with a wonderful new light and her 
eyes were full of love and tenderness as she looked at the 
little baby in her arms. 

He was a real baby —a weak, helpless, little boy-baby. 
He slept and ctied and opened and shut His big beautiful! 
eyes at the light and waved His tiny little fat hands just 
as all babies do. 

And ye. He was a wonderful Child. So wonde-ful that 
from far and near people, when they heard of Him, came 
to Bethlehem to see Him. 

Among the many were wise men from far Eastern lands 
who studied the stars. 

They came to Bethlehem, guided there by a wonderful 
bright star which stopped at last over the place “where the 
young Child was.” 

They fell down before the beautiful young Mother and 
her Bate and worshiped and gave to the little Child care 
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gifts of gold and rich perfume brought 


from their far-off homes. 

And sc, childcen, the Christ-Child 
was born in Bethlehem long, long ago. 
And because of that divine birth, end 
becaus: of that little Child who grew 
day by day and became strong, and 
tecause of His wonderful Life which 
made the whole world better and purer, 
the bells of Christmas ring today and 
we sing our Christmas songs and give 
our Christmas gifts! 


As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an Angel sing — 
“This night there shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


“He neither shall be born 
In housen. nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


**He neither shall be clothed 


In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen, 
That usen babies all. 


**He neither shall be rocked 
Ia silver nor in gold, 
But in a wocden cradle 
That rocks on the mculd. 


‘He neither shall be christered 
In white wine nor in red, 
But with fair spring water 
With which we were christened.” 


Mary took her Baby 
She dressed Him sc: sweet, 
She laid Him ir a manger 
All there for to sleep. 


As she stood over Him, 
She heard the Angels sing, 
“O bless our dear Saviour, 
Our heavenly King!” 
— Old English Carol 


Second Week 
NAZARA 
A Story of the First Christmas 
(A Legend) 


Nazara stirred uneasily on his bed 
and sat up. Two eager little haids 
reached down to feel of bis left foot. 
Withered, clumsy, out-of-shape, it 
would still drag painfully along the 
floor. So many times he had dreamed 
that it was sound and whole. So many 
times he had awakened to this same 
bitter disappointment. He, Nazara, 
the only son of Temah, was still lame 
and weak and undersized. 

Nazara lay down again and tried to 
sleep. But it was too light in the room 
to sleep. And thoughts bothered him. 
He wovldn’t have mind:d b:ing lame 
so much if there had been just himself. 
And even Mother had loved him as 
much, or mere, than other boys’ 
mothers love them. But Father, 
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Tune—Old French. 
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all the trees are in the wood The Hol- ly bears the crown: 
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The Holly bears a blossem 
As white as any flower 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 


To be cur sweet Savicur. — Cho. 


The Holly bears a berry 
As red as any blood 
And Mary bk re sweet Jesus Christ 


To do poor sinners gocd. — Cho. 


mer-vy or-gan, The singing in the choir, The sing-ing in the choir. 
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The Haily bears a prickle 
As sharp as any thorn 
And Marv bcre sweet Jesus Christ 
On Christmas Day in the morn.—Cho. 


The H. ily bears a bark 


A: "rer as any gall 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
For to redeem us all! — Cho. 





strong and straight and proud and handsome, ashamed he 
was of his one son’s weakness. Great physicians, cures, 
treatments, had all been tried. But none of them bad 
done Nazara any good. 

There wasno curtain at Nazara’s window. It was so 
bright outsice that the shadow of its lattice lay on the 
floor. And across it moved shadow olive leaves. What 
was the wind saying? Nazara wished Mother was there 
to make a little lullaby, all about the winds and the moving 


But Mother had gone away some- 
And only Mothers under- 


leaves and the stars. 
where among the stars to stay. 


stand what the wind says or that it says anything. 

Nazaia pulled himself wearily out of bed. He reached 
for his patient little crutches, never far away from him. 
Slowly he pulled himself along across the bright patch on 
the floor where the shadow-leaves stirred to the court. 
Then patiently, stair after stair, he dragged himself to the 
broad roof of the house. 
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As Up the Wood I Took My Way 


Words by SELwyn IMAGE. Music by Martin SHAW. 
TENOR OR BARITONE SOLO (Verses 1 & 2). 







— 
took ‘my way The oaks were brownand bare, And 
took my way The night be-gan to fall, 


1 As up the wood I 
2 As up the wood I 


















all a- bout the snow was white, The snow waswhite, The snow was white ; And 
out a_ star shone fair and bright, Shone fair and bright,Shone fair and bright ; When 






































- bout the snow. was white, And bit - ter blew the air. 
star shone fair and bright, And heard a sweet voice call. 
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SOLO (Verses 3 & 5) 





3 ‘*Come on, come on, thou wea-ry man,” The sweet voice cried to me, “ For 
§ For gold-en Ga-briel took my hand, And brought me to the shed, Where 
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in yon shed wherethe cat-tle are, The cat~- tle are, The cat - tle are; For 
*mid the cattle sat Queen Ma-ry, Sat Queen Ma-ry, Sat Queen Ma-ry; Where 
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in yon shed where the cat - 


tle are I have good sight for thee.” 
"mid the cattle sat 


Queen Ma-~ ry, And rock’d Lord Je - sus’ bed. 


Nazara spent much time on the roof. From it he could 
see the road that came from Jerusalem. He had been there 
at sunset that same night, watching the crowds of people 
on their way to Bethlehem to pay their taxes. 

They had come in great companies, some on camels, some 
on donkeys, some afoot. Among them Nazara had noticed 
a@ man and a woman on donkey-back. 
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The man had stopped to ask Father 
about the chances of getting lodging 
at the ino in Bethlehem. He said 
that he and the woman had come al] 
the way from Nazareth. At thesound 
of that word Nazara had leaned as 
far over the parapet as he could to 
listen. For Mother had lived in 
Nazareth when she was a little girl, 

The woman sat wearily on her doa- 
key, her veil pushed back, her eyes 
lifted to the hills. Her face was tired, 
but sweet and young and pink- 
cheeked, like Mother’s. Nazara bent 
over to see her better. She had 
looked up, seen him and smiled—the 
kind of smiles Mothers have, tender 
and full of understandiug. 

Up on the roof to-night, searching 
the stars for the one where he was 
sure Mother lived, Nazara remembered 
the woman’s smile. He hoped she 
had found a good place to stay in 
Bethlehem. 

How warm and sweet the wind wes! 
And it had been so cold, like frost, 
at sunset. Afar on the hills Nazara 
could see the dack forms of shepherds 
tending their flocks. In the moon- 
light the sheep and lambs were like 
snow against the dark pasture. 

Moonlight? When there was no 
mcon! Nazara rubbed his eyes and 
gazed into the night sky, Adal the 
light came from the stars. Such 
stars, big and bright and sc close to 
earth! 

When Nazara was an old, old man 
he still caught bis breath when he 
thought over what happened on that 
wonderful night. And scarcely to his 
eager little grand-children did he like 
to tell all the story —for it seemed 
almost too strange, too sacred for 
any words. 

Slowly, out of that brightness of 
starlight on the dark hillside, came 
the radiance of angel-wings. Above, 
they were white as the first snow. 
Below, they burned with colors like 
an opal. And they filled the sky witr 
a glory such as earth had never before 
heard. Yet it seemed to the little 
lame boy on the roof that in the song, 
somehow, were mingled all the sweet- 
est sounds of earth — the night wind 
in the olives, the murmur of water, the 
whisper of a thousaud flower-bells, the 
melody of morning birds, the lost ten- 
derness of his Mother’s lullaby. 

There were words in the Song, too. 
So long as he lived Nazara never for- 
got them. “Glad tidings of great 
joy!” made him listen eagerly. “A 
Babe born in a manger in Bethle- 
hem,”’ filled his heart with wonder. 
And the “Glory, Glory, Glory!’’ of 
the chorus made him repeat softly to 
himself, “Glory, Glory, Glory!” 


And all alone under the stars Nazara heard other words, 
which perhaps no one else heard then. They were very 
glad and sweet, as if some tall, glad Angel sang them all alone: 

“Suffer little children to come unto Me!” 

B’And Nazara knew that the “Me” in the soag didn’t 
mean the Angel, but the Babe in the Bethlehem manger, 
of which all the Angels sang together. 
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Slowly the song died away, slowly 
the glory faded, till only the wind sang 
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CHORUS IN HARMONY (Verses 4 & 6 





and the stars shone. 
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along the road toward Bethlehem, .— + y / 
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“Wait, oh, please,” cried Nazara, 
“and take me, too!” 

But the shepherds neither saw nor 
heard the little lame boy on the roof. 

Dewn the stairs on his awkward 
little crutches clattered Nazara. Out 
of the house, as fast as he could go, 
down the road, tap, tap, tapping after 
the shepherds. Still on, tap, tap, 
tapping, through the streets of Beth- 
lehem-town toward the Manger. 

When Nazara reached the opening, 
breathless and faint from weariness 
and pain, the shepherds were already 
kneeling inside As he looked in. 
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Nazara forgot the pain, forgot that re 








was tired. For there in the hay, in 
His Mother’s arms, lay a Baby. 
From the Baby’s face Nazara lifted 
wondering yes to cne Mother’s 
a beauciful, sweet, glad, young face! 
Nazara caught his breath sharply. It ~ 
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- ‘There is the little lad we saw on 
the roof, Joseph,” she said to her é | 
husband standing near. “Bring him bit - 
in that he may better see my Baby. this 
His is the only face in all Bethlehem 
that smiled upon me.” 

“Tis the little lame son of Temah,”’ 
said one of the shepherds. He lifted 
Nazara in his strong arms and set 
him down in their midst. 

There he knelt, drinking in the beauty of that Mother- 
face, and watching, fascinated, the Baby hand that lay 
like a pink rose petal upon her breast. 

His heart was full of a strange joy, such as he had never 
known before. He forgot his lameness. He forgot where 
he was — a long and weary way from home. He thought 
only of the Mother and her Baby, and then of his own 
Mother who seemed very near him. After a long time, 
his Father’s face came before him. Would Father wake, 
look for him, and maybe miss him just a little? 

Nazara fumbled about for his crutches. Then he re- 
membered that they were outside the manger where he 
had dropped them when he knelt. Somehow, he must 
reach them. He didn’t want to disturb anyone. He 
dragged himself up, wondered that he did it so easily and 
quickly, started to limp, clinging to the side of the manger, 
and found — that he, Nazara, the little lame son of Temah, 
could walk! ‘ 

Unseen, he slipped out of the manger. At the entrance 
he paused. He drew a deep breath, straightened his 
shoulders, threw back his head, he was straight and strong 
like other boys. His left foot looked just like his right. 
Never again would Father need be ashamed of him. 

He fell to bis knees, his face turned toward the manger. 
He tried to tell the Mother and the Baby the strange beauti- 
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ful thing that had happened to him. But only one word 
would come to his happy little lips. 

“Glory,” whispered Nazara, “Glory, Glory, Glory!” 

Would the Mother, with the Baby against her breast, 
hear? If not, she was a Mother, and she would under- 
stand. 

Nazara turoed his face toward home. The dawn was 
coming. The sky was red as fire above the dark hills. 
Nazara wanted to sing, to shout. He must hurry and 
show Father that he could walk and skip aad run and 
jump and do all the things other boys did. He would 
toss him his crutches, and cry, “Look at me, Father — I 
can walk!” 

Nazara looked down for his crutches. They were not 
there. But where each had been, there grew a slender 
stalk of lilies. But they were not the scarlet lilies that 
Nazara knew. In the rosy light of that first Christmas 
morning, they bloomed as white and spotless as Angel- 


wings. . 
The Wise Men 
Saw ye never in the twilight 
When the sun has left skies, 


Up in beaven the clear stars shining, 
Through the gloom like silver eyes? 
So of old the wise men watching 
Saw a little stranger star, 











I Saw Three Ships 
Words Traditional. 
SOLO. Verses 1,.3, 5, 7: 
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Tune Traditional. 
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1 I saw threeships come sail-ing in, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 1 

3 The Man-ger Babe and His Moth-er On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, The 
§ O they sailed in- to Beth-le-hem, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, O 
7 And all the Angels in Heav’n shall sing, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And 
































1 saw three ships come sail - ing in, Om Christ-mas Day 
3 Man-ger Babe and His Moth-er, On Christ-mas Day 
5 they sailed in - to Beth- le-hem, On Christ-mas Day 
7 all the Angels in Heav’nshall sing, On Christ-mas Day 








the morn - ing. 
the morn - ing. 
the morn - ing. 
the morn - ing. 
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2 And what-was in those ships allthree, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And 
4 Pray, whither sailed those ships all three, On Christmas Day, ‘on Christmas Day, Pray, 
6 And all the bells on earth shall ring, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And 
8 And all the souls on earth shallsing, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, And 
9. Then let us all re-joice a-main, On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, Then 
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stanzas except the niath, which may be given as full chorus.) 


And they knew the King was given 
And they followed it from far. 


Heard ye never of the story, 

How they crossed the desert wild? 
Journeyed on by plain and mountaia, 

Till they found the Holy Child? 
How they opened all their. treasures, 

ing to that infant King, 

Gave the gold and fragrant incense? 
Gave the myrrh in offering? — Kingsbury 
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2 what was in those ships all three, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing? 
4 whi - ther sail’d those ships all three, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing? 
6 all the bells on earth shallring. On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. 
8 all the souls on earth shallsing, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. 
9. let us all re- joice a-main, On Christ-mas Day in the morn - ing. 
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(May be sung with first, third, fifth and seventh starzas, as solc, and second, fourth, sixth 
and eighth as chorus; the ninth in unison, or beys and girls may alternate, singing all the 
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Third Week 
THE LITTLE BIRD THAT 
FLEW AWAY 

(Based on an old Jewish legend; see poem 
“The ittle Mud Sparrows,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps) 
®aThrough the streets of Nazareth 
trooped the boys. The hills about the 
town made the best places to play. 
And to-day was such a lovely, warm, 
blue and golden day, too —made just 
for boys and birds and out-of-doors. 

“Let’s climb the highest hill of 
all,” cried Jesse. “It’s so clear, may- 
be we can see the ships on the Medi- 
terranean.” 

“We can see the snow on Mount 
Lebanon, anyway,” said Joah. 

“T want to gather lilies,” said little 
Luke. 

“T’d like to make mud-sparrows,’’ 
said Daniel. 

The other little boy didn’t say 
anything. He moved among the 
others, straight and slender. Hisface 
was ,happy, as if he had happy 
thoughts. 

In a little hollow among the hills, 
where a brook stopped long enough 
among the reeds and grasses to make 
the soil moist, the boys stopped, too, 
to make mud-sparrows. 

In just a few minutes, five little 
birds sat in a row on the ground. 
Jesse’s was the biggest, but little 
Luke’s was better shaped. Daniel, 
who had never made any birds before, 
didn’t get along very well. But 
there they sat, side by side, on the 
ground — five funny lifeless mud- 
sparrows. 

“Now,” said the little boy with 
the happy face, “now we’ll let them 
fly away!‘” 

The other boys laughed a little, but 
they liked to make believe just as 
much as you do. So they took their 
places each before his own bird. 

“Fly!” said Jesse to his bird. “Fly 
and build your nest, little sparrow!” 

But Jesse’s sparrow sat still on the 
ground. He couldn’t fly or build a 
nest. He was only a mud-sparrow. 

“Fly!” cried Joah to his bird.” 
Fly and find some seeds to eat.” 

& But Joah’s sparrow sat still on the 
ground. He couldn’t fly or find any 
seeds. He was only a mud-sparrow. 

“Fly!” called Daniel to his bird. 
“Fly and help keep the worms from 
the barley.” 
® But Daniel’s sparrow sat still on the 
ground. He couldn’t fly or keep away 
worms. He was only a little mud 
sparrow. “Fly!” coaxed little Luke. 
“Fly — maybe there’s a little mate 


waiting for you somewhere.” 

But Luke’s bird sat still on the ground. He hadn’t 
a mate anywhere. 
“Fly,” said the other little boy to his bird. “‘Fly away 
to the blue sky, and give us a song-as you go.” 

And— what was happening? The little boy’s bird 
was only a mud sparrow. But wonderful hands had made 
him, and a wonderful voice spoke to him. His wings 


He .was only a little mud-sparrow. 


quivered, stirred, spread. Away, away, he flew straight 
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toward the glad blue sky above the 
hills of Nazareth. Ashe went, a little 
song of faith and joy and love floated 
back to them. 

Slowly, the boys went back toward 
town. They had forgotten to climb 
the hill to see the far-off ships and 
the snow-clad mountains. Joah had 
dropped his lilies. Little Luke’s, held 
too tight, faded in his hand. 

A little ahead of them, straight and 
strong, the sunlight a glory on his 
fair head, walked the little boy whose 
bird had flownaway. One lily, fresh 
as when he had gathered it for his 
Mother, shone like a torch in his 
hand. 

“Who is he?” whispered Daniel, 
who was a stranger in Nazareth. 

“Hush,” said Jesse. “He is the 
son of Mary and Joseph, the carpen- 
ter. You saw his shop as we came 
along. His name is Jesus!” 


There was a Poet in Galilee 


There was a Pcet in Galilee 

© His Motber dearly knew Him, 

Whose beauty like a cooling tree 
Drew many people to Him. 


He loved the speech of simple men, 
And little children’s laughter, 

He came — they always came again, 
He went — they fellowed after. 


He had sweet-hearted things to say, 
And He was solemn, cnly 

When people were unkind; one day 
He stodd up straight and lonely. 


And told them what they ought to do, 
“Love other folk,” He pleaded, 
“As you love Me and I love you!” 
But almost no one heeded. 


There was a Poet in Galilee, 
¥ They stared at Him and slew Him, 
What would they say to you and me 
> If we stould say we knew Him? 
— Witter Bynner in Pictorial Review 
(Used by the kind courtesy of Pictorial Review.) 


Crown of Roses 


When Jesue Christ was yet a Child, 
He had a garden small and wild, 
Wherein He cherished roses rare, 
Ard wove them into garlands fair. 


New once as summertime drew nigh, 
There came a troop of children by, 
And seeing roses on the tree 


With shouts they picked them merrily. 
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Here We Come a-Wandering 


Words Traditional. Tune Traditional (Yorkshire). 
TREBLE SOLO. 
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Here we come a- wan-der-ing A-mong the leaves so green; 
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to you, And God 






























































We are not daily beggars, God bless the master « f this hcuse, 
That beg from door to door, Likewise the mistress too 
But we are neighbors’ children, And all the Jittle children 
Whom you have seen before.—Cho. That round the table go — .Cho. 
We have got a little purse Good master and good mistress, | 
Of stretching leather-skin; While you’re sitting by the fire 
We want a little morey Pray think of us poor children 
To line it well within.— Cho. A-wandering in the mire! — Cho. 


(May be sung by children costumed as “Waits” and moving from place to place if desired) 


All dark and cold the earth below, 
With bitter winds and chill, 
And just that little star to show 


“Do you bind roses in your hair?” The white path down the hill. 
a A | a to Jesus there; 
¢ Boy said humbly, “Take I pray, Along that path and through the town 
All but the naked thorns away. There strayed a little child, 
Then of the thorns they"made a crown His golden hair was like a crown 
Aad with rough fiagers pressed it down, The star upon him smiled. 
Till on His forehead fair and young, 
Red drops of blood like roses sprung. With tears his little face was wet, 


—- Translated from the Russian by Geoffrey Dearmer 


His child-heart seemed to grieve, 
For oh, he could not quite forget 


Fourth Week That it was Christmas Eve! 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE But no one spoke, and no one knew; 
And all the doors were shut 
en's or ew Against the storm that fiercely blew 
Allfdark and coldjthe winter sky; Round palace and round hut. 


From]its companions far, 
Between great banks of cloud piled high, At last,so tired, he scarce could go, 
Wandered one little star. 





From out one cottage white, 





He saw one little candle throw 
Its rays across the night. 


Against the pane, he pressed his face, 
The little room was bare, 

But firelight brightened all the place, 
And Love was waiting there. 


Love quickly heard his little knock, 
The door Love opened wide; 

Around about him children flock, 
“Come in, dear child,” they cried. 


“Sit down where it is warm,” one said; 


One brought of food his best; 
And one gave up his little bed 
And blanket to his guest. 


When o’er the town the sunset blazed 
Of that bright Christmas dawn, 

Three little children stood amazed 
Their stranger guest was gone. 


But where he’d sat before their fire 
With wistful smile and zood, 
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Fragrant and fair from trunk to spire 
A little fir-tree stood. 


Its branches sparkled as if light 
And frost upon them met; 

And on its topmost bough, the night 
One golden star had set. 


“QO Stranger-Child,” they softly cried, 
“The Christ-Child Thou must be! 
Each year for Thee, at Christmastide, 
Shall bloom a Christmas Tree!” 
—A, E. A. 


His Choice 


A Birthday garland should He choose — 
That little Boy of Nazareth — 

To grace His feast it would be cne 

All fresh with wind and frost and sun 
That from the forest drew its breath. 


A baisam bough a shining cone, 
Instead of costly flower or wreath, 
Such simple things to Him appealed — 
A bird, a lily of the field — 
That little Boy of Nazareth! — A. E. A. 





The Guiding Candle 


Harriette Wilbur 
(A Christmas Playlet for Little Players) 


CHARACTERS 


A MorTHER— a girl of fifiteen or sixteen years of age. 
Her CHILDREN, CHARLES AND Mary — about seven and five years 
old. 
THE STRANGER CHILD — a boy of five or six years. 


COSTUMES 
That of present-day people in moderate circumstances, except the 
Stranger Child, who is ragged and thinly clothed. 


SCENE 
A modern, simple living-room, with one practical dcor at either 
side, one serving as an outer door and one as an inner door. 
A window at the oack. Table with cover reaching to floor, 
-— with high back, either upholstered or covered with 
a pad. 


(The curtain rises, showing the Mother sitting in the rocker, 
her sewing or book in her lap, watching the children. Charles 
holds a candle which Mary is lighting; when it is burning 
well, they carry it over and place it on the window sill, then 
stand back admiring it.) 

Charles Just look, Mother! See how well it burns! 

Mother Yes, just as though it was telling everyone 
who passes by in the dark and cold that in here we are 
snug and cozy. That is the message of any brightly lighted 
window, any night in the year, and whenever we are out 
at night and pass a house with the curtains high, sending 
a cheering light into the street, we feel that happy people 
live within and that they wish to share their light and 
gladness with us. But on Christmas Eve, the lighted 
candle has its own wonderful message. Would vou like 
to know what it means? 

Children (kneeling either side the Mother’s chair) Tell 
us the story, Mother. 

Mother (with an arm about each) There is a beautiful 
legend, told to the children in Norway, that on every 
Christmas Eve the little Christ Child wanders all over the 


world, bearing on His shoulders a large bundle of ever- 
greens. Through city streets and country lanes, up and 
down hill, to proudest castle and lowliest hovel, through 
cold and storm, and sleet and ice, the Holy Child travels 
with His burden, to be welcomed or rejected at the doors 
where He asks for shelter. Those who wish to invite 
Him in and long to have Him come to them, set a lighted 
candle in the window, to guide Him on His way to them. 

Mary Oh, Mother! will He see our candle, do you think? 

Charles If I saw Him coming, in His beautiful white 
robe and His golden crown, and His bundle of evergreens, 
I’d let Him in and treat Him the very best I know how, 
wouldn’t you, Mother? 

Mother - Yes, Charlie, and so you see that when we put 
a candle in the window on Christmas Eve, we show our 
desire to be of service to Him, and to show our love for 
Him and for all His creatures. Now, the bundle of ever- 
greens, so the legend says — 

(She is interrupted by a soft rapping at the door. Both 
children run to open it, and when they throw it back, the 
Stranger Child stands there, covered with with snow. 

Mary Oh, a boy —a poor, ragged’ boy! 

Charles Why, where did you come from, Boy? I’m 
sure we do not know you atall. Do you live around here? 
Are you lost? 

Stranger Child I have come -~a long way — and I am 
cold — and tired — and hungry. 

Charles (taking his hand and leading him in) Of 
course you are! Look, Mother! See how tired he is, and 
how poor. His coat is so thin—may I put my new one 
on him? 

Mother (taking the Stranger Child on her lap) Run and 
bring it, Charlie. Why, you poor child, your toes are out, 
too. Bring some shoes for him — your new ones, Charlie. 
(Charlie exits inner door.) 
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Mary (who hss gone to the table and now brings a cooky 
and anjapple for the Stranger Child) Here, little boy, 
here’s a fresh cooky anda red-cheeked apple. You must 
be so hungry — let me get you a cup of milk, too. (Runs 
out at inner door.) 

Mother (putting the Stranger Child in her chazr, after 
takingzoff his torn shoes) Sit here, little boy, while I go 
find some warm stockings for you. Yours are wet and 
torn, and I am sure a pair of Charlie’s will just fit you. 
(She goes out at inner door as Charles comes in with the coat.) 

Charles Now, Boy, just let me put this coat on you. 
It may be a little large for you, but it is new and warm. 
I have just worn it two times — there, doesn’t that feel good? 

(As Charles is putting the coat on the Stranger Child, the 
Mother returns with a pair of stockings, and mittens fastened 
together with a long cord. She puts the mittens about the 
Stranger Chicd’s neck, and then she and Charles dress his 
feet. He looks on silently as they kneel before him, their 
heads bent in service for him, and stretches out his hands over 
them, as if in blessing.) 

Mary (returning with a cup of milk, which the Stranger 
Child drinks) Here is a glass of warm milk, little boy. 
It will make you feel so comfortable. Drink it all. 
(She watches him as he drinks slowly.) 

Charles (drawing his Mother aside. Will you do some- 
thing nice for me, Mother? 

Mother Yes, if I can. 

Charlles Give him one of the presents you have for me 
for to-morrow — give him the very nicest one of all. Will 
you, Mother? 
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Mother That is a happy thought, Charlie. I’ll go get 
one for him, and the very best one, as you ask. (Exits 
inner door.) 

Charles (clapping his hands with delight.) How much 
better he looks already! Doesn’the,Mary? Come, Sister, 
come Boy, let’s play a game. Mary, what do you choose? 

Mary Hide and go seek. I'll be it, and you two boys 
run and hide. Ready! (She covers her eyes and hides her 
head in the seat of the rocker, commencing to count 
aloud.) 

(Charles hides the Stranger Child behind the chair ‘where 
Mary ts blinding and then tiptoes off and crawls under the 
table and is hidden by the long clothe When Charles is hidden 
the Stranger Child tiptoes to the outer door, with his cooky 
and apple and mittens and all, and goes softly out, closing 
the door behind him.) 

Mary (Finishing her counting as door closes.) Ninety- 
nine, one hundred. One two three, look out for me, every 
body! I’m coming! (Runs about and soon finds Charles, 
who tries to get in free. After the merry scramble, they took 
about for the Stranger Child. Aft first Charles looks elsewhere 
than at the chair, while secretly beckoning the Stranger Child 
to run in free. He soon slips around the chair as if to help 
him run in.) - 

Charles Why, he’s gone! 

Mary Gone? Where? 

Charles I hid him behind this chair, so he could have 
a good chance to run in free, but he is not here now. 

Mother (Entering, with a package in her hand) Well, 
are youall having a merry game of — 
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ene Stein The Guiding Candle 


Slowly and with expression Orp Am 


(Solo) Can-dle with your glow-ing, (Cho.) glow-ing, glow-ing, Solo) Un-to all men show-ing,. Cho.) show-inz, show-ing, 
I Os 


(Solo) It is | Christ-mas Eve,(Cho.) is Christ-mas Eve, |(Sole) And to wand’rers _say-ing, |(Cho.) say-ing, say-ing, 


— 


(Solo) We the need-y, stray-ing, _|(C#o.) pm stray-ing, Solo) Will with joy re-ceive, (Cho.) with 
Paar 


“inet 
For the poor and lowly, lowly, lowly, And if we would prove Him, prove Him, prove Him, 
Are the Christ-Child holy, holy, holy, That we truly love Him, love Him, love Him, 


, On the Christmas Eve, on Christmas Eve, They our gifts receive, our gifts receive. 
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Charles He’s gone, Mother. He was here behind this 
chair, just a minute ago, but now — 

Mother Gone! That is strange! Where can he be? 
Perhaps he is hiding somewhere else. Let us all look forhim. 

(Soon, in the search, the Mother opens the outer door, 
wherexpon a large bundle of evergreens, laid closely up agains! 
the door, rolls in at her feet.) 
_ Mother Charlie! Mary! 


eens! 
4 The Children (With awe and wonder) Oh! The evergreens! 


Look: The bundle of ever- 
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Moiher It was He! He came as a poor Stranger Child, 
to test our love for Him! 

(TaBLeEAU The Mother kneels, holding the bundle of 
evergreens in her arms. Charlies kneels one side of her and 
Mary a the other, each with hands clasped devoutly. The 
Mother sings the solo parts of The Guiding Candle, as given, 
the children joining in the chorus parts. She sings slowly and 
impressively, and the children give the responses in a soft, 
reverent tone.) 

(Curtain while pianist softly repeats the music.) 





A December Problem 


Bessie Dixon 


~~. 


AST December we had this project in problem form: 
“How second graders can help old Santa.” The 
i teacher’s aim was to get the children to ask for one 
or two things they actually wanted and would enjoy 
rether than to want everything they saw and not be 
contented after getting the numerous things for which they 
assed. Furthremore, there was the desire to create the 
true Christmas spirit in the children. The children’s aim 
was to learn how to be a helper of old Santa. 
This preparation took place. The children brought all 
the pictures of old Santa they could find. Then, at the 
language hour, we described Santa’s appearance: 


1 Costume 


a colors; 6 materials 
2 Facial expression 
a jolly; 5 kind; c unselfish, etc. 


At the music hour we learned “Jolly Old Santa Claus” 
(Churchill-Grindell). 

At the art hour we used a hektographed pattern and cut 
a Santa out of our drawing paper, colored his suit and cap 
red and pasted cotton on for fur trimmings and for whiskers. 

At the reading hours we read “Where the Bittersweet 
Grows” (The Outdoor Book by Zoe Meyer) and “The 
Christmas Bird” (Baldwin and Bender Second Reader). 

At the number work hour we estimated how many feet 
long our blackboard was and then measured to see how 
nearly, correct we were. We then estimated how many 
Santa Claus’s it would maketo take a border on our front 
board if we left a space of six inches between each Santa. 
We tested this estimation. We had eighteen Santas in our 
border, so reviewed some first grade work and gained new 
knowledge in this way: 

How many things does it take to make a dozen? 

How many dozen Santas are there on the board? 

How many Santas over one dozen? 

If twelve is one dozen, what do we call six? 

Let us count the Santas in groups of six. How many 
groups of six are in our border? Then how many sixes are 
in eighteen? 

Let us now count the Santas in groups of three. How 
many groups of three in our border? Then how many 
threes in eighteen? 

Let us count the Santas in groups of two. How many 
groups of two in our border? Then how many twos are 
there in eighteen? 

At the spelling hour we learned to spell Christmas and 
Santa Claus and at the writing hour we wrote these 
carefully, noting capitalization. 

At the nature hour we studied snow crystals. 

At the geography and history hour we visited Holland 
and saw St. Nicholas and compared him in dress and looks 
to our Santa. 

The next day’s work took us closer to our problem. 

At the language hour we talked about Santa’s work: 

a What he does. 
b The enormous task. 
c His Christmas spirit. 


At the music hour we learned “Jolly Santa Claus” (First 
Year Book, Hollis Dann). 

At the art hour we cut, free hand, toys found in Santa’s 
pack. 

At the reading hours we read “Baby’s First Christmas” 
(Baldwin and Bender Second Reader) and “Brother 
Rabbit’s Christmas” (The Outdoor Book). 

At the number work hour we found what each child in 
our B Class wanted, the cost of each article and the total 
cost of each child’s wants. We then added the totals of 
each child’s wants and found the grand total representing 
the wants of the ten children of our B Class. This proved 
very interesting to the children and caused them to be 
more thoughtful. One child said, “I did not know the 
things I wanted would cost so much. I’ll take the doll 
off of my list, because I have six dolls now.” 

At the spelling hour we learned to spell the names of 
five toys and at the writing hour we wrote the names of 
these toys. 

At the geography and history hour we visited the Holland 
shops, especially those where toys, animals, birds, fishes, 
alphabets, etc., could be bought in candy and cakes. 

The third day our problem was presented. 

At the language hour we talked of Santa’s task and the 
spirit of Christmas and then the problem was stated. The 
children decided. upon several ways of helping: 

1 By cutting down their wants. 

2 By finding a poor or sick child to whom to give a gift. 

3 By sending a post-card to some of our brave soldiers. 

4 By giving a little gift to some old, old lady or some 
old, old man in our town. 

5 By making all the gifts they could out of materials 
at hand and taking the quarters and buying Thrift Stamps, 
thus helping to bring “Peace on earth, good-will toward 
men. 

6 By remembering Gods humblest creatures — the 
birds and animals. Here, I told them how the people of 
Scandinavia remembered the birds at Christmas time. 

At the music hour we learned “Why Do Bells for Christ- 
mas Ring?” 

At the art hour we made some Christmas cards, book- 
marks and candy boxes. 

At the reading hour we read “A Christmas Tree,” from 
“Bunny Rabbit’s Diary” by Blaisdel) and “The Birds” 
Christmas Tree,” from “The Outdoor Book.” 

At the number hour we found how much it would take: 

1 To mail the card we made to some soldier. 

2 Tosend the book-mark to some relative. 

3 To fil] the candy box for some sick child. 

We then figured the total cost of little gifts sent and 
talked of the pleasure we had in giving them. 

At the spelling hour we spelled “Santa Claus, ’ “helpers,” 
“giving’ and “happy.” At the writing hour we wrote 
these words. 

At the geography and history hour we learned about the 
birth of our Saviour and His great gift to the whole world. 

Thus ended a very interesting study, the outcome of 
which proved all that anyone could wish. 
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Ideas to Try 


The Spirit of Christmas in 
School 


Bertha W. Wright 


Along with the changing spirit of the times, our ideals 
of the keeping of Christmas are changing. We are grow- 
ing out of the old ideas of Christmas, getting into better 
ones of Christmas giving; away from spectacular enter- 
tainments to simpler ones. 

Are entertainments in our school rooms at Christmas 
time worth while? Once, after an unusually good Christ- 
mas entertainment in her room, I heard the teacher say 
“Tt wasn’t worth all the expenditure of time and effort.” 
Another teacher replied, “It will take weeks to work off 
the restless effects and pay for the sacrifice to the regular 
work. 

The best argument in favor of Christmas entertain- 
ments is the happiness they bring to the children, some of 
whom have little of the Christmas spirit in their homes. 

These entertainments make an annual occasion for 
parents to visit school. They like their children to perform 
in public and think the school entertainment good training. 

There is danger that this training may make the chil- 
dren self conscious and develop a desire to show off. 
There is the greater danger of too much nervous excite- 
ment. I know two little girls who were sick for more than 
a week as the result of taking prominent parts in an enter- 
tainment. 

We do not choose the children who most need training. 
To save ourselves work and with an unconscious desire 
to advertise, we choose children who are already overtaxed 
with other entertainments, for the leading parts. We 
know their mothers will make costumes and teach parts. 
A prominent writer on child study once said, “Children 
were intoxicated from Church entertainments as men 
from whiskey.” It is cruel to ask children who are prac- 
tising for church entertainments to take a part on a school 
program. . 

In my experience, the kind of Christmas Entertain- 
ments that were the most worth while were those that 
were the outgrowth of the regular work and in keeping 
with the real spirit of Christmas. 

In preparation for Christmas, for several weeks we spent 
our opening exercises in learning Christmas poems and in 
telling Christmas stories, some of which we dramatized. 
There were stories of fun and frolics in other lands and 
stories of the time and place where Christ was born. The 
story of the first Christmas was left for the last and told 
in the beautiful language of the Bible. The children were 
ready and listened in true spirit of reverence and devotion. 

There were Christmas reading lessons from our books 
and on the blackboard that we illustrated with paper cut- 
tings, clay modeling and drawing. 

Special Christmas music was taught at the regular music 
periods. Art and manual periods were used to make decora- 
tions and gifts for those we loved best. 

A large box covered with white paper held gifts we 
brought to help carry the spirit of Christmas into the homes 
of the poor. 

On the afternoon before Christmas, we gave a program 
of the children’s selections from the lessons of the past 
few weeks. Many of the mothers came and enjoyed every 
minute, entering into the spirit of all we did. They even 
joined our games and taught us some of the games they 
used to play. 

There has never been’a time when it was more necessary 
to avoid overtaxing children and save our own strength for 
better things than now. It is a most fitting time to teach 
lessons in temperance in eating and the care of these good 
bodies that God gave us. 


While our little ones cannot grasp the idea in its fy]. 
ness, let us try to teach them that our soldiers are giving 
their lives to bring about the peace and good-will which 
the Christ child came to. bring. 


Christmas in the First Grade 


Marguerite Kastrup 


HRISTMAS always brings added expense of mute. 
rials. One first grade has met this difficulty very 
successfully. 

A box was placed on the teacher’s desk and cach 
child was told to bring the pennies he had earned and place 
in the box. 

For language lesson the children discussed ways and 
means of earning money. The money is used to purchase 
materials to be used in the making of father’s and mother’s 
gifts. The children love to do it and the great Christmas 
idea of real giving is taught most forcefully. 


Christmas Literature 


Hofer — Child’s Christ Tales 

Andersen — The Little Fir Tree 
Andersen — The First Christmas Tree 
Poulsson — Santa Claus and the Mouse 
Grimm — Elves and the Shoemaker 
Wiggin — The Story of Christmas 
Alden — Why the Chimes Rang 


Suggestions for Gifts that First Grade jChildren 
can Make 


CALENDAR Cut gray paper4}’ by 10”. Foldin center. 
Mount a photograph of the children taken by the teacher 
with small kodak. Mount jsmall calendar pad on the 
outside. ‘a @ top 

CALENDAR Cut green orgray paper 4” by 7”. Makea 
wash on paper 3” by 43’, painting the upper half blue, 
leaving lower half white for winter landscape. Cut small 
green trees and paste on landscape. Mount the wash and 
mount the calendar below. Tie with tinsel cord. 

SHAVING Pap Cut white tissue paper in lengths 4” by 
6”. Make coverof colored paper, gray or green, size 
10” by 14”. Fold in center and place tissue paper inside. 
Fasten withcord. Decorate the cover with Christmas 
seals, holly or small evergreen trees. 

Matcu Sare Cut mantle box in two pieces. Cover 
these with colored paper, attach these to cardboard. Deco- 
rate with simple washes made by children. 

Butron Bacs Make bags of linen crash. Work the 
border in simple line designs. 

Booxtets Cut red paper in pieces 8’ by 10”. On the 
leaves mount these pictures: “The Chimes,’ Holy Family,” 
“Good Shepherd,” “Angel Heads.” Write a sentence con- 
cerning each and mount below picture. 

Biotrers Fasten with ribbon at each end a piece of 
blotting paper 2” by 6” and a piece of colored paper of 
same length. Decorate top with seals or original cuttings 
by children. 

Corp Box Cut strips of cardboard 2” by 8”. Wrap as 
for napkin ring. Cut top and bottom circles to fit the 
cylinder. Bore 3’ hole in center of each side. Wrap 
the disks with raffia; blanket-stitch edges of cylinder and 
disks. Sew parts together with a stitch sewed through this 
decoration stitch. The opening in the bottom may be 
filled with a spider web made by putting in spokes and 
weaving the open full. 

Napkin Rinc Cut strips of cardboard 13” by 7”. 
Cut slit on upper edge about 3” from end toward center a' 
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about an angle of 30°."4Cut a similar slit on lower edge at 
other end of strip, slanting in same direction as the first. 
The napkin ring may be locked by this means and will 
requirenosewing. Wrap over thestrip while flat, beginning 
near the center. Lock the ring and finish wrapping. To 
splice, fold the end back at right angles to direction of 
wrapping and cover with succeeding strands of raffia. 
Decorate with blanket stitch around edge. Lace like a 
drvm or weave a colored band around center with colored 
rafiia. 

Dott Hats Braid three large strands of raffia, sew to- 
gether with fine strands and form into desired shape. 
Make bands or other trimming of colored raffia for decora- 
ticn. 

Curistmas Tacs Cut strips of colored paper 2” by 3” 
Measure 1” from upper left hand corner and same from 
lower left hand corner. Cut off these corners. Decorate 
with original cuttings or write greetings. Tie with cord at 
one end. Use for marking gifts. 

SACHET CASE Construct a 6” square. Measure 14” 
each way from the corners. Connect points on opposite 
sides of square with light lines. Place point at center of 
each side of inner square. Set compass at 13” radius and 
describe arcs from these points as centers, connecting center 
of each side of 6” square with corner of inner square. 
This quarter circle is drawn to right only. Cut out model. 
Score upon the light lines and fold. Model is used for 
sachet case. 

Book Marx - Cut strips of gray or green paper 13” by 
6. Place strip of Christmas ribbon (narrow, holly ribbon) 
at each end with Christmas seals. 

Pin Tray Construct a 5” square. Place point 1” in 
from each corner. Connect points on opposite sides of 
square with dotted lines. Make solid the lines forming 
the corner squares. Cut out these corner squares. Meas- 
ure in 3” from corner of each side and locate point for 
holes to be punched for tying model score on dotted lines, 
fold and tie corners. 

SHOPPING Lists Cut gray paper in strips 4” by 10”. 
Fold in the center. Place sheets of manila paper (which 
has been cut in strips 33” by 9” and folded) inside the 
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cover and fasten with small pencil and cord. Decorate 
cover with original cuttings or washs. 

Sroot KwnittrInc Articles that can be made from spool 
knitting:} balls, muff and fur for doll, reins for playing 
horse, doll, sweater and cap. 





A Jolly Jumping Jack for 


Christmas 
M. B. G. 
Primary children always enjoy making Christmas gifts. 
It is well to begin the work in November. Py 


To make the Jumping Jack shown in the picture, first 
trace the outlines on tissue or rice paper, then place the 
penciled side next to the cardboard of which the Jumping 
Jack is to be made and trace the outline with a sharp, hard 
pencil. 

Cut out the sections. There should be one of A, the head 
and body; two of B, the forearm; two of C, the upper arm; 
two of D, the upper leg; two of E, the lower leg and foot.’ 

Color with crayons or water colors. Punch small holes 
as indicated by the circles. Then fasten together with the 
smallest size of round-headed brass paper-fasteners. | 

H_ shows the back view with strings which work the 
arms and legs. Four pieces of firm, fine string are required. 
One in top of cap serves as a holder. One piece is tied in a 
hard knot in the extra holes-of one upper arm, then goes 
across to opposite upper arm; leaving it very loose, it is here 
fastened. A third string is tied across from the extra holes 
in the upper sections of the leg. If these two cross strings 
are not very loose between holes the legs will not move. 
The fourth string is fastened with a hard knot to the middle 
of the arm cord, then brought down and fastened to the 
middle of the cord which joins the legs. The end of the 
fourth cord hangs down to be used for pulling. 

This may be enlarged. 

It will prove acceptable to send to foreign children. 

















A JOLLY JUMPING JACK 





















Window Decoration 
Lugrace Whitmer 


For special occasions I like to decorate the windows with 
paper cuttings made by the children. They are hard to 
remove unless you havea blade of a safety razor. With it 
every speck of dry paste and paper may be taken off easily 
without water. : 

I keep the door to my schoolroom decorated with a 
border at the top and one at the bottom of the glass. Last 
year I used sunflowers for September, oak leaves for 
October, “Mayflower” for November, evergreen trees for 
December, snowflakes for January, a chain of hearts with 
red, white and blue paper through center for February, 
Dutch girl with tulips for March, rabbits for April, Japanese 
lanterns for May. 

The children cut all these. 
some by pattern. 


Some were cut free-hand and 
They were colored with crayons. 


Game of the Star 


L. Rountree Smith 


The children are in a circle, the one in the center holds 
a large pasteboard star. They sing— Tune, “Twinkle, 
Little Star:” 
Merry, merry Christmas star, 
Make a wish where e’er you are, 
Santa Claus is drawing near, 
Merry Christmas time is here. 


All face out and any child says: 


My wish go fast, my wish go far, 
I wish to hold the Christmas star! 


Child with the star hands to this one, or waits till any 
number of children have recited the verse and chooses one. 





Holly Wreath Game 


L. Rountree Smith 


The children are in a circle; one child holding a wreath, 
skips¥in and out between them. They all sing — Tune, 
“Lightly Row”: 


Holly Wreath, Holly Wreath, 
Hang the Holly up with care, 
Mistletoe, Mistletoe, 
Place beside it there. 
Hang the Holly up, you know, 
Close besjde the Mistletoe, 
Holly Wreath, Holly Wreath, 
You are very fair. — 


‘The child with Holly Wreath chooses one to be Mistletoe 
and at a given signal they run to a place agreed upon as 
goal; the first one to get there keeps the Holly Wreath and 
the game continues as before. 





A Stocking Game 


L. Rountree Smith 


The children are in two lines facing; those in one line give 
those in the other line names of toys. After they have 
recited they name toys rapidly, changing places with the 
children in the opposite line. 

Children in the first line recite: 
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Stockings hanging in a row, 

Empty quite from top to toe, 
Stockings hanging up because 
They all wait for Santa Claus. 


The toys change places again, returning to their own ’‘ne 
after the following is sung — Tune, “My Bonnie”: 


The stockings all hang by the chimney, 
The tinkle of sleigh-bells draws near, 
The stockings all hang by the chimney, 
In hopes that Old Santa’ll be here. 
CHORUS 
Singing, singing, jolly Old Santa is on his way, 
Singing, singing, Old Santa drives by in his sleigh. 





A Christmas Tree Device for 


December 
L. Rountree Smith 


The children cut and color from tagboard a Christmas 
tree. They make slits in the branches and cut and color 
candles and toys to deck the tree. 

They trim the tree by placing the cut-out candles and toys 
in slits in the branches of the tree. 

In a similar way they may cut and color stockings and 
place cut-out toys in slits in the top. They may also fill 
Santa’s pack in this way, having slits in his pack for the 
toys. 





A Christmas Poster 


Lillian Williams 
(See page 640) 


This poster, made during December, illustrates “The 
Visit of St. Nicholas.” It is two yards long and three feet 
wide. The reindeer and housetops are cut by patterns from 
black silhouette paper. The moon is of yellow, mounted 
in a circle of black, to be more easily seen when mounted 
on the white background. 





How to Use the Joan of Arc 


Stories 
Grace Elliott 


In my second grade I am using the stories of Joan of Arc 
published in the September number of PrmmaRy EDUCATION. 
The children are enjoying them so much that I thought 
other teachers might like to know-how to use them. 

The story was first told to the children. Then by ques- 
tioning, I had the children retell it. Again I told it, this 
time in direct dramatic form and getting the version of it 
from the children, as: 

If Joan brought a cat she had found in a trap into the 
house, what might her people say? What would they “o 
for it? If Joan wished to help her mother what might se 
do? 

After building up the scenes, we determined where ve 
would have each take place. Her home was in one corner of 
the room. For an old beech tree the stove pipe was fire. 
The voices came from back of the piano; a table served «s 
throne. 

In our drawing periods we make booklets following t:« 
play. The cover has two French flags crossed. The first 
sheet a poster picture of Joan of Arc, the next sheet has t -e 
paper cutting of the cat she befriended, then pictures of hr 


playmates and a drawing of the old beech tree. As te _ 


story and the play develop our booklet gains new pages. 
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Another Store 


Lugrace Whitmer 


Are you tired hearing about ways to teach arithmetic? 
Are you tired of that old grocery store? 

Well, I should be, too, if I had my stores in a corner of 
the room and had to look at them from September to June. 
ff you use the miniature samples for your grocery stock 
the store space does not need to be so large and the “store” 
can be set away. 

The grocery store gave me the idea of a general store. 
{t can be made out of a wooden box such as is used for 
shipping apples or pears. By removing the top and one 
siie of the box you have lumber enough for two or three 
shelves around the store. 

[he paper which comes in the ribbons makes wonderful 
olts of cloth” for our store in various widths. Then 
newspaper cut into strips one and two columns wide and 
pasted together at the ends makes figured material. Some 
newspaper editions have a page printed on colored paper 
and{that makes a nice piece of colored cloth with figures or 
designs on it. Some stores use colored paper for wrapping 


+ 


peckages and when that is cut like the newspaper we have 
another material for our stock. . 

The pieces of twine and cord from packages will make 
our rope to sell. 

When the price mark and the name are put on the goods, 
a yardstick and money box provided, the store is ready for 
business. 7 
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The clerk greets the customer with a pleasant “Good 
morning,” and asks what she would like to see. The 
customer asks for the cloth she wishes to purchase, and 
the price. If pleased, she tells how much she wants, as a 
yard, half yard, or any quantity, soit is reasonable. She 
pays cash, receives her package and change, which she 
counts, is thanked by the clerk and goes to her desk. 

Now this seems like a lot of bother for a little, but I 
don’t believe it is any more so than the grocery store, and 
we know what a success that is and how problems clear 
away when we can really act them. 

In this general store we purchase rope by the foot, one 
and a half feet, four feet, or as fancy dictates. The same 
is true of muslin, dress goods and such. However, we 
must remember that this is a cash store. There may be 
bargain days, too, when we sell for half price. 

The clerk and customer must do the problem, for such 
it is, and the class work it at the same time to verify the 
answer. 

I would have the children cut and roll the paper before 
bringing it to school. One lesson in school showing them 
how to use a pattern ((the newspaper column) and how to 
get the strips cut straight would have educational value, 
but I feel certain that is all the teaching time such work 
requires. The work makes a quiet occupation for the 
children while at home and I know the store will be stocked 
in a few days. 

When we have used this store as the lessons require, [ 
set it away in the cupboard, and then it is a bit more of a 
treat to use it again a few days later. 
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The Child’s Dinner 


Rose Speight 


FTER the many activities of the day we all know 

that the child has developed a hearty appetite, 

especially if he has had luncheon in the school- 

room and has walked home after school. This 
healthy appetite is a splendid thing, but it must be satisfied 
wisely if we are going to make it serve to help develop 
healthy boys and girls. Just as we discussed the child’s 
bodily needs at his lunch time, and how to meet these 
needs so as to feed him economically, healthfully and satis- 
fyingly, let us now discuss his needs at dinner time with 
the same objects in view. 

It is, ofjcourse, usually convenient to have the child’s din- 
ner or supper hour the same as that for the rest of tl e family 
and whereever this is possible it should be the practice, for 
no custom is more beautiful or helpful to the develop- 
ment of good manners and pleasant family relationship 
than the harmonious family gathering around the even- 
ing dinner table. But before suggesting what the child 
should be fed at this most important meal of the day, 
let me suggest that from his earliest years he be taught 
to eat his food properly, to be quiet and orderly at tke 
table and to eat what is given to him and not what he 
thinks that he must have. We all know that no greater 
torment exists than a disorderly, ill-mannered, teasing 
child at the dinner-table and much of this is due to over 
indulgence and allowing the child too much freedom in 
satisfying bis taste. 

The child has many peculiar tastes, or rather he thinks 
that he has. Many ctildren have to be fairly forced to 
eat soups, others take a dislike to certain healthful vege- 
tables, and still others will not touch puddings or sauces. 
Most of these aversions are mere fancy and unless the food 
is something which disagrees with the child’s stomach such 
dislike must not be tolerated if we are to feed the little 
ones successfully. Scolding will not help remove them, 
but attractively prepared dishes and dishes combining 
foods which the child likes with those which he thinks 
that he dislikes will often overcome the difficulty. Many 
cases of mal-nutrition are due to the fact that children are 
allowed to eat what they like instead of what we know 
that they should have, and they thereby miss many elements 
of nutrition essential to normal health and growth. The 
first task, then, is to train the child and his appetite to be 
satisfied with healthful foods and the second is to supply 
these foods. 

Every dinner should begin with a stimulating course 
that will warm the stomach, start the flow of digestive 
fluids and remove the ravenous craving that most chil- 
dren have when they sit down to dinner. Soups, broths 
and chowders will do these things, and besicles they will 
supply bovine, and valuable mineral matters, that the 
child will not get in any other way. Because soups are 
not highly nutritious is no reason that they should be 
slighted, for their health value is very high. They should 
be home made from meat stock and the water in which 
vegetables have been boiled, and flavored with a little 
onion, tomato, carrot, rice, macaroni rings or a combina- 
tion of these. 

The next course should be the nourishing course and 
should be carefully balanced and greatly varied from day 
to day in order that the necessary amounts of protein, 
carbohydrates, acids and alkalis, phosphates and water 
may be supplied. Meat, fish, eggs, cheese and the lentils, 
as peas and beans, are all highly nutritious and contain 
much protein, but they are acid foods and in order to balance 
the ration we must feed potatoes, green vegetables and 
grain foods, which are alkali and contain a high per cent 
of carbohydrate. Thus bread and butter, potatoes and 
meat, macaroni and cheese, are all ced foods 
because they contain protein and carbohydrates, acids 


and alkali. Potatoes, meat, string beans and bread an: 
butter would therefore furnish a balanced second cour: 
that any child over five yearscould eat. Too much meat, 
fish or eggs should be avoided, as they are neither healt! 

ful nor economical. .Milk and not cream should be use 1 
in the preparation of the child’s meal and both health 
and economy will be found in making stews, beef and veal 
loaf, croquettes and casserole combinations of meat or 
fish and potatoes and bread crumbs. Woman’s maga- 
zines and daily papers are full of excellent suggestions for 
making healthful dishes and the thoughtful mother wil) 
read these and use those best suited to her needs. Th: 
important things to be remembered in preparing this 
course of the dinner are to feed nourishing foods, as meat, 
fish, eggs, cheese and balance them with the less nourishing 
but just as necessary alkali foods, as vegetables and grains. 

The dessert course is, to the child, the most attractive, 
but potatoes and meat should not be slighted “‘to make 
room” for it. Puddings, gelatins, tapioca, or rice com- 
bined with preserved or seasonable fruit, raisins, dates, 
currants and prunes form the best desserts for children. 
Pie is better as the very occasional rather than the 
regular dessert, as the crust contains more indigestible 
fat than the little stomach of a five-year-old is capable 
of handling. During the war, at least, we ought to make 
every endeavor to make our desserts as simply as possible 
and sweetening with sugar can be almost abolished if we 
use our preserved or dried fruits, apples, oranges and other 
seasonable fruits, honey, corn syrup, and pure flavoring 
extracts wisely and in palatable combinations. Bread 
puddings, corn starch pudding, junket, Indian pudding, 
sauces, gelatins and cereals all make healthful, nutritious 
desserts and they can be so greatly varied and successfully 
combined with fruits, sauce, jellies and various left-overs 
that they will supply in a measure every fundamental 
bodily need. 

Remember the avoidance of excess fats and sweets 
is going to mean not only the avoidance of food shortage 
in our own country and abroad, but it is also going to mean 
the avoidance of food and peevish, sickly, dull children, and 
children who are our shame rather than our credit. Many 
a teacher can testify tothe truth of the statement that 
the child whose Sunday dinner has consisted of roast pork, 
pie, ice-cream, and possibly even coffee is more fit for a 
hospital than for school on Monday morning. 

Following are a few suggestive dinners, with their tota] 
and protein calorie values. We fed from 400-500 calories 
at breakfast and from 450-500 calories at luncheon, making 
an average of from 900-1000 calories for these two meals. 
Now authorities tell us that the child of from five to ten 
years needs from 1500-1800 calories per day, and so we 
must feed from 500-800 calories at dinner time. Of course 
the number must vary from day to day, and also in accord 
ance to the age and physical condition of the individual 
child. The protein calories should not greatly exceed 
200 calories and neither should they frequently fall very 
much below 100 calories. 


DinnErz No. 1 


Prepared with chuck beef, onions, carrots, rice, potatoes, peas and 
prunes 


' Protein Cal. Total Ca!. 
¥ cup beefsoup (with onions,carrotsandrice) 1 6 
1 medium sized potato = " 
1 tablespoon gravy 
1 slice beef (3 oz.) 67 180 


1 slice wheat and barley bread 8 50 
4 teaspoon butter 1 10 
1 saucer peas 25 200 
3 tablespoons rice with prunes 5 62 


Totals 122 616 
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power No. 2 Protein Cal. Total C. 
j cup tomato soup 6 50 
j beef croquette made with left-over beef, 

potato, onion and bread crumbs 40 225 
3tablespoons macaroniand tomatoes 50 310 
j barley and cornmeal muffin 3 90 

teaspoon butter 1 10 
t baked apple with milk 2 60 
J cup cocoa 2 12 

Totals 104 757 

Drwer No. 3 


Prepared with codfish, potatos, can of corn, gelatin and preserved 


strawberries. Make a chowder of potatos, corn and onion. 
Protein Cal. Total C 
jcup chowder 30 200 
j codfish cake 80 90 
slice rye bread S 50 
% teaspoon butter 1 10 
? table spoons gelatine with berries 100 195 
Totals 219 545 


Dinner No. 4 
Prepared with lamb flank, peas, potatos, carrots, onions, corn-starch 
and preserved peaches. Make a pea soup with lamb broth and peas 


asstock. Make a stew of lamb, potatos, carrots and onions. 
Protein Cal. Total C. 
[cup pea soup 10 50 
i cup lamb stew 40 140 
[slice oatmeal bread 7 40 
% teaspoon butter 1 10 
2 tablespoons cornstarch pudding made with 10 120 
egg and served with peaches 
I glass milk 30 150 
Totals 98 510 


Aid to Discipline 
(Continued from page 631) 

a flying machine near an aviation camp. This plan of an 
imaginative unit for the school is of great help in fostering 
that most indefinable of values, a “good school spirit,”’ for 
through it the children realize that each pupil is a part of 
the greater whole that cannot properly fulfil its appointed 
task unless each part is in harmony with the whole and 
working for the good of the whole unit, as the whole works 
for the good of each member. 





Two Christmas Suggestions 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 


A BRIGHT IDEA 
(To be recited by a little boy holding a very small stocking) 

I wish I had a stocking 

"Bout two or three yards long, 
All made of heavy canvas 

And sewed up good and strong. 
Just look at this one, will you — 

What good is this to me? 
Why, Santa ’ll hardly see it 

When he comes to trim our tree! 
I wish I had a big one! 

I’ll tell you what I’ll do — 
I’ll borrow one of Grandma’s, 

Or else I’ll hang up two. 


CHRISTMAS 


(Recited by nine children, each holding a large card on which is 
painted one of the letters which spells Christmas) 
C is for Christmas, best day of the year; 
H is for holly, the symbol of cheer; 
R is for ribbon. Expensive? — well, yes; 
I is for ink to write the address: 
S is for stocking, but mine’s much too small; 
T’s for the tool chest I want,’bout so small: 
M is for Mether, who helps Santa Claus; 

If he didnt have her he’d be at a loss; 

A is for Auntie, she’s helped him for years; 
S is for Santa Claus — let’s give three cheers. 
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ap) CONSIDER the care 

oi of the teeth of these 
children a great Pa- 
triotic Act.” 





Dr. Harvey W. Wey in an address at 
the Free Public Lecture Courses of the 
Forsythe Dental Infirmary for Children, 
Boston, Mass. 


Records of Army Examining Boards 
show neglect of the teeth to be 
the cause of physical unfitness of 
thousands and thousands of men. 
Testimony of Dental Lieutenants 
and dentists in private practice 
confirm this. 


The youth of America require in- 
struction in the important subject 
of the teeth and the faithful care 
of these “white weapons.” A 
healthy nation is needed—healthy 
in the fullest sense of the word. 
Sound, strong teeth are an essen- 
tial factor in the complete nealth 
desired. 


There is a responsibility willingly 
assumed by every teacher to urge 
the wholesome, healthy duty of 
“clean teeth’—no matter what 
the age of the pupils. 


Therefore, you do well to put more 
emphasis than ever on teaching 
your pupils the importance of 
brushing the teeth twice a day and 
visiting a dentist twice a year. 
The twice-a-day use of a safe, 
sane, delicious dentifrice such as 
COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
helps greatly in arousing and main- 
taining interest in dental hygiene 
instruction. 


We will gladly send you printed 
material containing helpful infor- 
mation to aid you in stressing the 
knowledge of “Good Teeth—Good 
Health—Good. Americanism.” 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street, - 
Dept. 80 


New York 
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AutHor’s Note This is easily gotten up, staged, memorized and 
propertied; besides which it is of an elasticity; it may be drawn out 
to almost any length by admitting any number of songs or recitations 
by the “Entertainers”; the groups may be enlarged or cut down; 
and the defection of some small actors— because of colds, engage- 
ments, etc. — and the joyful advent, an hour or two before perform- 
ance, by some other volunteers, leave the small frame-work still 
entire. We’ve tried it and found it very good. 


CHARACTERS . 


Mrs. Santa—Long skirt and big apron; hair turned up and 
powdered, glasses and a long red cloak, bordered with white. 

CuristMAs ELtves — Two boys, dressed in brown like brownies. 

CuristmMas Carots — Three boys and three girls, all in their Sunday 
best, each holding a big sheet of music. 

CuristMAs Joys — Three boys and three girls, all in their best, 
each girl with big poinsettia in her hand; each boy holding big spray 
of holly. 

Curistmas Sprrit — Girl, all in white, with red and green ribbons, 
‘bearing a goblet, filled with bits of Christrras green ard red holly- 
berries. 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINERS — All those prepared to speak rieces or 
sing, in their best, and holding rolls of foolscap tied with red and green 
ribbons. 

Canpy — A boy bearing big red and white striped peppermint cane. 

Pop-corn — A girl with sasb, necklace and hair ribbon of strung 
red and white pop-corn. 

ORANGES — Two girls and two boys, each bearing an orange. 

Exectric Licuts — A girl and a boy, each with an electric bulb. 

Grass TRINKETS — Three girls, each one bearing some kind of a 
glass Christmas-tree ornament. 

Cornucopia — Very small girl or boy, bearing very large cornucopia. 


SCENE — Sitting room with a practical window or door. 


Mrs. Santa (calling through the door or window) 
you sure youve got everytbing? 
presents? 

(Deep bass voice from behind the scenes) Yes, Mother 
Santa; everything all right and tight. Good-bye, honey, 
and don’t you get too lonely without me! (Much stamping 
and shouting of ) Whoa, there, Vixen! Giddap Dunder, get 
along Blixen and Comet! (loud ringing of sleigh-bells, getting 
fainter and fainter). 

Mrs. Santa (sinking into her rocking-chair and beginning 
to knit) Well, I am glad he’s off on his last round! Poor 
man! how tired he must be tending to all the whole world’s 
homes and Sunday-schools and day schools! and how he 
does it, without getting mixed or forgetting more than half 
of them (telephone rings) I can’t think! But now he’s 
through for this year (phone rings until she gets up and takes 
receiver) and that’s mighty good! Hello — yes; no, he’s not. 
He’s only just gone — Probably not before midnight. Well, 
why on earth didn’t you see to it sooner? — I’m sure J don’t 
know — What J? — Why, I never did such a thing in my 
life! — But I shouldn’t know how! — Oh, yes, I suppose so; 
you mean just gather up what’s left and take it down to 
you and then stay and do all Santa himself generally does?p— 
Yes; I suppose so; and it would be better than nothing, of 
course; where is it? — Berwin and Drake Avenues, you 
say? — All right; will be there at 7.30 sharp; good-bye! 
(hanging up receiver) and now to work as hard and as fast 
as ever we can! (clapping her hands) Flock! Flick! Come 
quick! 

(Christmas Elves come in and stand at attention) 

Mrs. Santa 

Such a flurry! Skip and scurry 
To the workshop in a hurry! 

Pick up everything you find there, 
All that Santa’s left behind there; 
Give it all a thorough brushing, 
Fetch it down and come a-rushing! 

(Elves tumble all over each other in their hurry to obey. 
Mrs. Santa takes from her apron pocket a huge parchment 
roll, labeled “Christmas needs” and studies it attentively, 
as the performers, led by the Elves, enter to the sound, of a 


And are 
Mittens, whip and all the 


march. They parade twice around the stage and then form in 
a double line in the background... Mrs. Santa reads off each 
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Mrs. Santa Helps Along 


Kate Hudson 
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article from her long list; each child, (or the children) ye 
senting the same step forward, say their small say andj 
stand next to Mrs. Santa till she is the centre of the group) 


Mrs. Santa (reading) Candies! (and so on till the eng 
the list) 
Candy 
Peppermint, nougat, chocolate-creams, 
Caramels, gum-drops, luscious pralines, 
Taffy, jujube-paste — Candy, that’s me — 
For our big, green, tall, school Christmas tree. 


Pop-Corn 


I’m the pop-corn, white and red, 

Strung upon a strong, long thread; 
Festooned and criss-crossed you’ll see me 
Wound round our big green Christmas-tree. 


Oranges 
Oranges, so round and yellow; 
One for each girl and one for each fellow 


Who fill the hall and live up to the rule 
Of their teachers in our dear old school. 


Electric Bulbs 
Here a light and there a light — 
Gleaming, glowing red and white. 
Fed by electricity 
We light up our great green tree. 


Glass Trinkets 


We are globes and balls so bright, 

Of gleaming glass, which makes the tree 
Glitter and sparkle and shine in the sight 
Of all the friends who’ve come to see. 


Cornucopia 
I hope they’re going to fasten me 
Way up on our great big Christmas tree; 
Where I may swing and sing “ Hurrah! 
I’m the Cornucopia!” 


Christmas Carols 


We are the Christmas Carols, 

Such songs as children sing 

When Santa Claus is nearing fast 

And Christmas joy-bells ring. 

The dear old songs, the Christmas glees 
Of dozens and dozens of Christmas trees. 


Christmas Joys 
We are the jolly Christmas joy 
Which makes each girl and every boy 
Feel like hopping and prancing and dancing; 
We fill each girl with merry giggles, 
And every boy with squirms and wiggles; 
We make him skip and jump as he 
Stands under the spreading Christmas tree. 


Christmas Spirit 


I’m little Christmas Spirit, 
I’ve come your hearts to fill 





With sparkling crimson merriment and wholesome 
green good-will; 

I’ll shake them up (shaking goblet well) and scatter 
them (pouring Christmas greens and berries from 
goblet on the ground) ¥ 

On all the good folks here, 

So they may take them home with them 

For use throughout the year. 


And now I'll wish to all the School, 
And all our friends so dear, 
(Continued on page 666) 
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To All Kindergartners 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BuREAU OF EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON, August 26, 1918 


I am enclosing a copy of President 
Wilson’s letter of July thirty-first to 
Secretary Lane calling attention to the 
ape of maintaining the schools 

nd all agencies of education at their full 
efiiciency during the war, “to the end 
that no boy or girl shall have less oppor- 
tunity for education because of the war 

d that the nation may be strengthened 
as it can only be through the right edu- 
cation of all its people.” ‘This applies 
to all schools of whatever grade and 
included kindergartens. 

For many reasons it is doubly important 
that the kindergartens be maintained 
and that as many children as possible 
be brought into them. Among these 
reasons the following may be mentioned: 


1 The fathers of many young children 
have left home for the army or navy or 
for industries connected directly or in- 
directly with the war; 

2 Many mothers have gone into 
service of some kind which takes them 
away from home during working hours; 

3 Many families have moved from 
the country into cities or industrial towns, 
many of them new new towns which have 
sprung up around munition plants, ship- 
yards, and other industries; 

1 The high cost of living makes the 
intelligent care which kindergartens 
give to children and the help which they 
give to families more necessary than in 
normal times: 

5 The unavoidable disorganization of 
society and tendencies toward juvenile 
delinquency which always accompany 
great struggles such as that in which 
we are now engaged. 


There are many other reasons which 
will occur to every kindergartner. 
I am, therefore, appealing to you and 
all other kindergartners to do all you can 
now and until the war ends for the 
establishment of new kindergartens in 
every community in which there are 
not enough now for the children of kin- 
dergarten age, for bringing the largest 
number of children possible into the 
kindergarten, and for the most effective 
work in the kindergartens both for the 
children and for the homes from which 
they come. I suggest that where there 
are kindergarten associations, they be 
called together to consider this matter 
and that where there are no such asso- 
ciations, they be formed at once, or that 
the kindergartners obtain the assis- 
tance of a few of the most influential 
men and women of their communities 
for the promotion of this work. 
This is a patriotic service of the greatest 

importance. 
Yours sincerely, 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure 


the flags and the portraits needed for your 
room. All charges prepaid. 








Offer No. 1: We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $6.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 

Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. flag 5x8 feet FREE. 
colors; stripes sewed and. stars embroidered on both sides. 
of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 

Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. 
staff with ornaments. American, 


Fast 
For the sale 


Each 16x24 inches, on 
French, English, Belgian, and Italian. 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgian, and Italian. Each 12x 18 inches, on stafis with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school 
room. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process” painting of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 
Offer No. 6: A Giant PencilSharpener, FREE. 
size. Sharpens any pencil. 
at ten cents. 


Large 
For the sale of 25 buttons 





Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind df buttons you want. 
Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


We will send them postpaid by return mail. 
Established 1898. 





MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 





The Song Book You Want 


—€At Small Expense 


Hundreds of thousands of other teachers use this book 
and call it best. English speaking schools all over the 
world use it. Over 3,000,000 copies sold, on its merits, of 


“Thel01 Best Songs” 








But we want you to know how splendid this collection is for every 
BES SESE EEE EEE 


purpose connected with school music. 


One Copy FREE to Teachers 


If you teach music, or are interested in it, 


A Companion Book 
of Poems 





P. P. CLAXTON, 
' Commissioner 


Schools have long wanted a good 
collection of poems at a moderate 


price. Here is a handy little 
book that exactly fills this want. 


ae 

101 Famous Poems” 
includes just those that have 
touched the top of popular favor. 
Prose Supplement has ration 
of Independence, Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


($¢ = 1 Py nM 


write for your FREE copy of this famous 
book. Then you can judge whether 
you want more copies for your school. 


An Old Friend, With New Features 


Contains a splendid, carefully chosen selection, 
one-third of them new in this edition. Patriotic 
songs of all the Allies; home and folk songs; songs 
of sentiment, etc.— 101 of them, for only 5 cents. 


Very Low os San Ean, 2D. tepes, 2 
seeeunuuaen Prices! prepaid, Late than Sweng ae 5C 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Building, Chicago. 
BEREEREEBHRHERHEHEHEHEHEHE SE 
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The merriest sort of Christmas 
And the happiest New Year. 


Entertainers 


We are the girls and boys who knew 
Some Christmas song or poem; and so 
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Mrs. Santa Claus 


We’re going to line up in a row 
And reel off everything we know. 

(When the last recitation or song is ended Mrs. Santa mar 
shals the children, the Christmas Elves at their head, twice 
round the plattorm and down to the Christmas tree, where, with 
much clatter and much bell ringing Santa Claus joins them and 
distributes gifts.) 




































































works with all his might, While Mrs. San - 
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Oh, far away that Christmas night, 
A star above the Christ shone bright, 
And led the shepherds from afar 

To seek that bright and glorious star. 


The shepherds came with presents rare, 
And knelt with tender love and care, 
Before that Child so sweet and true, 
And worshiped, as we all should do. 


All children learn to understand, 
That loyal heart and loving hand 
Can pray, “O Saviour, so divine, 
Help us to make our lives like thine.” 


This Christmas day will soon be here, 
It’s very near and very dear; 

Oh, may we hear that song again 

Of “Peace on Earth — good-will to men.” 


In these days of unusual stress and strain let us make 
an extra effort to help the children to really celebrate the 
Christmas time in every legitimate way. Tell again the 
beautiful story of the first Christmas, teach the holiday 
poems and songs, play the games and help the tiny fingers 
to fashion their little gifts for dear ones. 

Give them a glad time to remember in after years, as 
the children of to-day will have sad memories enough of 
these troubled days. Procure a tree, if possible, and have 
a Christmas celebration. The gifts may all be fashioned 
from the regular hand or occupation materials and there 
need be very little, if any, extra expense. : 














Games for December 
Annebelle B. Bucknam 


Not what we get, but what we give, 
Makes up our treasure while we live. 


Many forms of gifts may be made by weaving various 
materials. 

Paper weaving is apt to be associated with the kinder- 
garten, but the more skilful fingers of the older children 
are even better fitted for such work, especially when the 
more elaborate and intricate patterns are used. Let the 
children form original patterns by adapting given or easier 
enes. 

With the paper mats many really useful Christmas gifts 
may be made — such as picture frame, calendar pad, cover- 
ing for boxes, brush case, cornucopia-shaped popcorn case, 
or hair-pin holder, handkerchief case, envelope for recipes, 
book-marks, baskets, lanterns for tree decorations, etc. 

The following game helps with little children to teach 
the initial “over one” and “under one.” A row of children 
stand at the front. One child with a strip of crepe paper 
or a strand of small cord passes in front of one, then back 
of one, while all the children sing to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle”: 

“Now under one, then over one, 
Now under one, then over one,” etc. 


Repeat words over and over until song is concluded. 
Or use the following: 


“Over one, under one, 
Over one again; 
(Continued on page 668) 
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Kittie to Kriss 


Jolly old Kriss, what a fellow you are! 

Riding all over the world in the air; 

Sliding down chimneys through ashes and 
smoke — 

Fur-covered Kriss, you’re a regular joke. 


How do you manage to carry such loads? 

How do you manage to keep the right 
roads? 

How do you know all the good girls and 
boys? 

Why don’t we wake with your clatter 
and noise? 


How can you guess what we would all 
like best? 

How can you please all the birds in the 
nest? 

Kriss, don’t you ever get mixed on the 


Our Christmas 


What does Christmas mean to me? 
Splendid, dazzling Christmas tree, 
Stockings dangling in a row, 

Stuffed by Santa, top to toe; 

Heaps of gifts for Jack and me 

And for all the family, 

Dinner-table piled up high, 
Christmas goose, and hot mince-pie! 


Then, when dusk begins to fall, 
That’s the bestest time of all: 
Mother tells about the star 

And the Wise Men from afar; 
How the shepherds of the plain, 
Wakened by the angels’ strain, 
Hurried through the night to greet 
Just a sleepy baby sweet. ° 





Though we know the story old, 
Yet we love to hear it told, 
And I shut my eyes tight — so, 
Till I see the star aglow; 

Hold my breath, and listening, 
Hear the angel chorus sing, 
And the mother crooning deep 
O’er the baby fast asleep. 


While we sit so quiet there, 
Daddy tip-toes from his chair; 
Lifts the curtains, and we spy 
One bright star shine in the sky 
Just as if it came to say, 
“This is happy Christmas Day; 
And to every girl and boy, 
Love and peace and Christmas joy!” 
— Alice Lovett Carson in 
Something To Do 





toys, 
And fill the girls’ stockings with play- 
things for boys? 


Oh, what a hurry you have to be in 

As soon as your labors of Christmas begin! 

What do you do all the rest of the year? 

Sleeping, I s’pose, with your Jittle rein- 
deer. 

And I’d like to know, Kriss, whether 
you look 

Jolly and fat, like the one in the book; 

I’d keep wide awake, but I know that you 
stay, 

When children are watching, quite out 
of the way. 


Kriss, when to-night you come with a 
whirl, 

Don’t forget Bessie, the washwoman’s 
girl, 

Bring something pretty, for last year, 
you know, 

That was a chimney where Kriss didn’t 
go. 


How does it happen you like the rich 
best, 

Giving them much, and forgetting the 
rest? 

Kriss, that’s all wrong, and, it isn’t the 


way; 
All should be equal on Santa Claus’ day. 


Kriss, good old Kriss, I’m afraid you'll 
be mad, 

I was just joking; don’t put me down 
bad 


If the chimney at Bessie’s is crooked or 
small, 
Never mind going to Bessie’s at all. 


Bring up her; playthings and put them 

with mine, 

Tied with a separate paper and twine. 

As soon as it’s day poor Bessie I'll see, 

And give her the package you leave here 
with me. 

— Anon. 
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the same protection. 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You 


$50 a month for sickness, accident or 
quarantine; $25 a month for non- 
confining illness; $333 to $1500 for 
accidents or accidental death; opera- 
tion benefits, 20% increase in sick 
benefits for two menths when you are 
confined to an establiished hospital. 


Write us for complete information 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
423 T.C.U. Bldg. 








Wouldn’t it be distressing to find yourself along about Christ- 
mas time, burdened with a sick or accident bill of $200 to $300, 
wiping out your savings and leaving a debt which would require the 
remainder of the school year to liquidate? 


_ Thousands of teachers experience this every year. Your chance is one in 
six. Safeguard your income by enrolling in the T. C. U. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


Every season we pay hundreds of claims to teachers who have been though: 
ful enough to provide in advance for protection from misfortune. 
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1 in 6 —that is the proportion of Teachers who suffer loss every 
year because of sickness, accident or quarantine. 


You can have 


Free Information Coupon 





Lincoln, Neb. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
423 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb 


Without obligating me, please send me tull 
particulars regarding the T. C. U. sick and 
accident policy. 


Name 
Address 


P. O. and State .. 














Under one, over one, 
Then we do the same. 


“Hi, weavers! Ho, weavers! 
Come and weave with me. 
You’ll never find, go where you will, 
A happier band than we!” 


A larger group of children may play weavers using a long 
chain made of paper links. Another way is to use two 
chains with two children as weavers passing in and out 
regularly of several rows of children. 

Again for variety place the children in rows with one 
child for a weaver. He holds one end of a long tape or 
small strand of rope while the other end is fastened to the 
left shoulder of the first child in the first row. The weaver 
weaves the tape in and out among the children, placing the 
second row lower down. The children who had it passed 
in front of them in the first row, had it behind them in the 
second. 

_ While actually weaving their mats the children like to 
sing: 
“Weave, children, weave, 
The strip goes out and in. 
As your weaving you begin, 
Keep a cheerful heart within. 
Weave, children, weave. 


“Weave, children, weave, 
Your mats will soon be done, 
And so gladly you will say, 
We’ve been busy bees to-day. 
Weave, children, weave.” 


The smallest children may use these words: 


“This is the way to weave just so, 
Weave just so, weave just so, 
This is the way to weave just so; 
Under one, over one, we go.” 


Older children like to weave with looms. Looms may 
be made in a very simple way either of cardboard, or slate 
frames, or small wooden boxes. Holes may be perforated 
in the cardboard, brads driven in the slate frames and slits 
cut in the sides of box, all to put in the warping cord. 
The older children like to make their own looms in one of 
‘these ways. 

Different materials may be used for the woof, such as 
raffia, to make mats, baskets or bags, strips of rags — sewing 
finished sections together to make rug or door-mat — or 
yarn, to make squares for blankets or afghans for the Red 
‘Cross. 

Let children chant as they weave: 


“Over, under, here we go: 
Watch the pretty pattern grow. 
Back and forth, from side to side, 
See our busy fingers glide. 


“Watch them take the strips along 
Carefully, none may be wrong. 
Happy, busy weavers we, 

Busy as the honey bee!”’ 


Children always enjoy target games. Cut a large circle 
for a target and draw a smaller circle in the center. The 
children take turns, each standing on the same spot a 
certain distance from the target. Let them keep the score 
and in the event of a tie, let the winners try again. 

For flyers use a slendér soft wood stick in one end of 
which is inserted a needle with the point outward. Cut a 
slit;in the other end of the stick and insert a square of 
paper folded over four times and then opened out. Ora 
needle may be pushed eye first into a cork stopper and a 

featherjinserted in the other side of cork for a flyer. 
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For a target game at Christmas time allow the children 
to try to pin the pack on Santa’s back by means of the 
flyers. Draw a Santa’s head and shoulders on a piece of 
burlap and the children try to fasten on a pasteboard or 
paper pack on his back, either with the flyers, or, blind- 
folded, with a large pin. Older children like to try to draw 
Santa’s pack on his back on the blackboard while their 
eyes are covered. 

Boys like to make targets of wooden slats and a piece 
of board or shingle. These may be for gifts for younger 
boys or brothers. 


“One piece this way and one piece that, 
And a smooth little board that is round and flat. 
Drive in a nail that will hold them well, 
And here is a target ready to sell.” 


These weaving and target games easily form a part of 
the Christmas Day celebration and require no special drill. 

It always seems that a Christmas celebration is not com- 
plete without introducing at least some of the Mother 
Goose characters so dear to the hearts of all children. 
The favorites seem to be Little Boy Blue and Bo-Peep. 

To dramatize these is very simple, needing only a horn 
and a shepherd’s crook (a pointer with a curved cardboard 
“crook” pasted at one end) as accessories, and a chair 
covered with a desk cover provides a splendid hay-cock. 

Choose a Boy Blue, Bo-Peep and children for a group of 
cows and a group of sheep. 

Boy Blue takes his horn and goes to sleep under the hay- 
cock. The cows, over at one side, are pretending to eat 
the corn. Little Bo-Peep goes all around hunting for her 
sheep, but they are running around in the meadow and she 
does not find them until the last line of the song, as Boy 
Blue wakens and blows his horn. 

The children sing, using tune of “ Blue-Eyed Mary”: 


“Oh, where is little Boy Blue? 
The cows are in the corn! 
They are eating it up as fast as they can, 
Why doesn’t he blow his horn? 


“And down in the meadow the sheep 
Are swinging their tails behind them, 
You know they belong to little Bo-Peep, 
And she doesn’t know where to find them. 


“One day our little Boy Blue 
Lay under the haystack high 
And we didn’t dare to wake him 
For fear that he would cry. 


“Perhaps he’s sleeping to-day, 
With his eyelids closed so fast, 
That he doesn’t hear a word we say; 
Ah! here he comes at last. 


“Now, hear him blow his horn, 
Toot-too! Toot-too-a-too-too! 
And the cows have all gone out of the corn, 
And the sheep are scampering, too.” 


The cows run away with Boy Blue running after them 

and the sheep scamper to Bo-Peep, who leads them away. 
’.Let the children make the jointed pasteboard dolls from 
the doll cut-out patterns for Christmas gifts. Color dresses 
and hats as desired. The Boy Blue and Bo-Peep patterns 
are splendidly adapted for this purpose. They like to make 
Santa Claus dolls for the tree decorations as well as gifts 
for younger brothers and sisters. These are made as 
follows: 

The bodies are clothes-pins with trouser legs of red paper 
slipped over the ends, a red paper coat with arms glued 
close to the head of the pin, cotton whiskers, a peaked red 
paper ¢ap and eyes,{nose and mouth marked with ink upon 
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clothes-pin head. These dolls will 

ide the tree branches easily and 

squire no fastenings. 

After the “school-made” gifts have 
sn distributed, the children close the 

apPY day by singing the following to 
tune of “America”: 





“Welcome, glad Christmas time, 
Season of joy sublime, 
When Christ was born. 
May He on earth hold sway, 
Drive care and grief away, 
| This happy, happy day, 
When Christ was born. 


“The children gladly sing, 
Praise to our heavenly King, 
On Christmas morn. 
Glad day for great and small, 
Brings life and joy to all, 
Send forth the joyous call, 
On Christmas morn. 


“Our father’s God, to Thee, 
We sing most thankfully, 
On Christmas morn. 
May peace and all good-will 
Our hearts this glad day fill, 
Thy gentle love instill, 
This Christmas morn.” 





Christmas Decorations 
(Continued from page 640) 











re inches inside. A pattern of the bell, 
me or star was placed in the opening, 
he extreme edges touching the circle, 
raced around, then cut, forming figures 
ke the illustrations. 

The same general plan was used in all 
he schools in the city and the pupils 
ud the same problems in drawing, yet 
he decorations in each building were 
stinctive and quite unlike the others. 
he children were much pleased with 
heir success and always referred to 
our decorations” with keen delight. 
better still, was the atmosphere of 
indness, good cheer and willingness to 
lp others that prevailed and a better 
mderstanding of the real meaning: of the 
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hristmas. spirit among those boys and 


in many of the homes in that neigh- 
thood were seen the designs of bells 
nd stars suspended at the windows, 
hich gave a dainty Christmas touch 











A Real Wartime Dessert 


Such*a dish of plain Jell-O as Bobbie and Jack welcome with 
clapping of hands and cries of “Oh, Good-e-e-e!” is good enough for 
anybody. 

But just now, when “substitutes” are having their day, Jell-O, 
whipped like cream, is one of the most useful and valuable of all the wartime 
foods. 

Whipped Jell-O takes the place of whipped cream and eggs, and it 
does not require sugar. Once you have tasted a pineapple Bavarian cream 
made of whipped Lemon Jell-O and pineapple juice, you will agree that 
here is one wartime dish that is best in simple form. 

The new recipe book tells how to make the whipped Jell-O dishes 
and all other kinds, including the latest and most popular salads. A copy 
of the book will be sent free to any teacher sending us her name and 
address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold by all grocers, 2 pack- 
ages for 25 cents. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





prettier than many of the symbols 
id for that purpose. At some of the 
foors and windows were noticed artistic 
ters with Christmas greetings for 


tachers—Get U. S. Government 


All teachers, both men and women, 
mould try the Government examinations 
mn to be held throughout the entire 
mintry. War necessitates thousands of 
ointments. The positions pay from 
100 to $1500; have short hours and an- 


Those interested should write immedi- 
ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. Y220, 
ihester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
k showing the positions open and giving 
y sample examination questions, which 





FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them learn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

CHARLES F. Kinc, Manager wt National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago ‘ San Francisco_ 








hook! I must have my hook, you must find it and give 
it back to me! 

The Happy Hunter O my Brother, forgive me, I could 
not help it! Here is my beloved sword. I will cut it in 
pieces and make five hundred hooks. — Here, take these. 
I will give you all these made from my precious sword. 

The Lucky Fisherman No, I will have none of them. 
I want my hook, my precious hook! 


ACT II 
The Search for the Hook 


Scene I—The Happy Hunter and the Sword-Father 
The Sea-Shore 


Happy Hunter I have looked everywhere for the hook, 
but of course I could not find it. I thought it might have 
been washed up on the shore by the waves. But one might 
as well look for a particular grain of sand in all this sea- 
shore as to try to find that hook! What shall Ido? My 
Brother will never forgive me! (Sis on a rock and weeps.) 

Sword-Father My Son, why do you weep? What is your 
sorrow? 

Happy Hunter Ihave lost my Brother’s hook. 

Sword-Father Some fishateit. I will help you get it! 

Happy Hunter You! Who are you? Where did you 
come from? I did not see you coming! And how can I 
get the fish? 

Sword-Father Iam the Sword-Father and I will tell you 
how to get back the hook: 


Go you to yonder mountain climb, 

Take the strong tendrils of the vine, 
Twist and cover them with mud, 

Let not the water soften. 

When made thy boat, jump quick nor fail, 
And out upon the wide sea sail! 


ScENE Il — The Realm of the Sea-King 


The Coral Palace of the Sea-King, water all about it. A palace gate 


of loveliest agate. Outside the gate a weil and overhanging 
katsura trees. 


The Happy Hunter, Princess Umi-Ume, her Lady, and the 
Dragon-King 


Happy Hunter I have looked at every fish I passed, but 
I have not seen a sign of the lost hook. And this boat has 
seemed to fly through the water of its own accord in some 
mysterious way ever since I jumped in and found myself 
out on the water. I was careful to make it just as the 
Sword-Father told me and then do exactly as he said.’ 
Perhaps my boat will take me to better luck. But what 
isthis? Itlookslikeagate. It isa Palace-Gate of loveliest 
agate. And there is a well outside the gate under those 
katsura trees. I’m thirsty, but I have no cup. I’ll peep 
in at the gate. Here comes a lovely Princess and her Lady, 
bearing golden pitchers to draw water. I’d better climb 
that tree! 

Lady (dipping in her pitcher) There’s a man in the 
bottom of the well! Come, see, O Princess! 

Princess Umi-Ume (looks in the well, sees the reflection 
and discovers a man in the tree) Ah! 

Happy. Hunter (coming dcun) Most lovely Lady, I am 
a traveler and I was very thirsty, so I came to this well, 
hoping to get a drink. But, having no cup, I climbed up 
into this tree to wait for scme one to come. ‘Therefore I 
beseech your gracious Augustness, kindly give me some 
water to drink, for I am a stranger frcm a far land. 

Princess Umi-Ume And will you not honor us by telling 
us who you are? 


HappygHunter I am Prince Hohodemi, the fourth 
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December 19 Dece 
Mikoto, the great grandson of Amaterasu, the Sun-Gg 
dess. They call me the Happy Hunter of the Mountain 
I was fishing and lost the precious hook belonging to my 
Brother, the Lucky Fisherman. I cannot return hop 
until I find it! 

Princess Umi-Ume. Andare you indeed the great-gran 
son of the Sun-Goddess? I am most happy to meet yoy 
XI am Princess Umi-Ume, the “Sea-Plum,” and my Fath 
is the King of the Sea-Dragons; and this is my Lad 
Here is a drink, kind Sir, and I hope you will stay awhilg 
(Offers him her jeweled cup) I will show you all the won¢ 
of my Father’s Palace. You can see its walls of 
through the trees. And have you ever seen such trees q 
ours, with leaves of emerald and berries, scarlet rubig 
And most beautiful of all, you will see lovely dragons wi 
tails of gold and scales of silver. Here it is summer alwa 
aoe fruit is always on the trees. And men never com 

ere. : 

Happy Hunter Thank you, you are very kind to a 
me to stay. I should love to see your beautiful home. 

(Drinks, raising ihe jeweled cup high up to his forehead i 
token of respect. Wiih his sword he cuts off one of the mag 
tama, strange carved jewels, a necklace of which he wore, pla 
it in the cup, and returns it) 

Princess Umi-Ume (aside to her Lady) He must be ve 
wealthy to give away such a wonderful jewel. (Tot 
Prince) My Lady and I will escort you to my Father 
Palace. 

SceNnE III — The Council of Fish 
(In Three Parts) 
a The Summons 


Ryn Gnu, the Palace of Ryn Jin, the King of the Sea-Dragons, a 
. days later 
Princess Umi-Ume, the Happy Hunter, the Cuttle-Fish 
the Fishes 


Princess Umi-Ume You have been here only a few day 
But you look sad. Why are you anxious? 
Happy Hunter I must find my Brother’s hook! 





Council of every Fish in the sea and ask the Fishes about 


Ho, you Fishes of the Sea, 

Big and little, come to me! 

From your haunts of coral tree, 
From your homes of sea-weed flee; 
Hither haste, come quick, to me! 


(Fishes come: the Cuttle-Fish, Gold-Fish, Herring, Conger 
Eel, Coffer-Fish, Ray, Star-Fish, Jelly-Fish, Shrimp, Cr 
Tortoise, Sole, Plaice, Sword-Fish, Rock-Fish and Salmon.) 


Make a circle about me so I can see you all. Are you 
here? Has anyone seen a hook? One is lost and I 
to find it. Are youall here? Ido not see the Tai. 
anyone seen him? 

Cuitle-Fish The Tai may have taken it. For two da 
he has not eaten a mouthful and he has been compl 
ofabad throat. I willgofetchhim. (Exit Cuttle-Fish) 


Princess Umi-Ume I will help you get it. I will “| 















b The Cuttle-Fish and the Tai 
The Home of the Tai 


Cuttle-Fish 1 thought I should soon find him. 
he is, snug in his own home! Ah, ha! He looks ra 
strange about the face, though, doesn’t he? I’ll sce W 
ails him. Come up, the Princess wants you! 

Tai (weakly) ButIcan’t. I havea toothache endl 
dizzy! 


izzy! ‘ 
Cuttle-Fish Come along, I say! The Princess 
you! No excuses! Here, I’ll help you! 


c The Princess and the Tai 
The Palace of the King of the Sea-Dragons 
(Continued on page 672) 
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Teachers’ Class, 
Springfield, Mo. 


The Victor serves indoors, outdoors, winter 
or summer, rain or shine, in work or play 


' The Victor in the schools is “An ever present help in time 
of trouble’? in every phase of school work. Always ready, 
never weary, pleasing and serving little children, big children, 
teachers and parents alike. 


Christmas with the boys in the trenches is just a bit hard 
to contemplate, but the lives of the children must not be 
darkened by the War Cloud. The Victrola will 
brighten many gloomy hours if it is systémati- 
cally used. Is there’ any other single thing 





that can do soa much, please so many, and 


contribute so richly to education? 


For full information, write 
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Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Fairy Tale Studies 
(Continued from page 670) 
The Princess and all the Fish, the Cuitle-Fish and the Tai 


Princess Umi-Ume (all the Fish in a circle about her. 
Cultle-Fish enters with the Tai) And why did you not come 
when I called you? 

Tai (feebly, all out of breath) Your Majesty, I’ve been ill! 


Princess Umi-Ume Do not say another word! Open 
your mouth! — There is the precious hook I want! Keep 
your mouth wide open! 

' Cuttle-Fish 1 will get it out for you, Princess! I can 


see well when I stand on two legs and I can hold his mouth 
open with one foot and grasp the hook with another. Here 
it is, O Princess! 

Tai (Aside — Nobody knows how glad I am!) Indeed 
it is not my fault! It looked like a plump little fish! I 
did not see the line till I felt it pull. Then I pulled and the 
string broke. But the hook stuck. 

Princess Umi-Ume You may depart unpunished, for [ 
have the hook. But I thought all my fishes had learned 
not to be tempted by a hook. You may go home now. 
Take a rest until your red swollen face and sore throat are 
better! (Exit Tai) 


ScENE IV — The Return Home 
Ryn Gnu, the Palace of Ryn Jin, the King of the Sea-Dragcns 
The Happy Hunter, Princess Umi-Ume and the Crocodile 


Happy Hunter Now that I have found the lost hook 
I must return home. 

Princess Umi-Ume But wait! Perhaps your Brother 
will not receive you. He may not wish the hook because 
of your long delay. Here are two jewels; they are very 
precious, the most precious of the Sea~-Dragon’s treasures, 
the Nanjiu, or “ Jewel of the Flood-Tide,” and the Kanjiu 
or “Jewel of the Ebb Tide.” Do you but take them and 
they will protect you from all harm. : 

Happy Hunter But what must I do with them? 

Princess Umi-Ume I will tell you. Hold this one out 
over the water and say: 


Rise, High Flood-Tide, rise, 
Over rice-fields, trees and hills, 
Let thy waters spread! 


Or, taking the second jewel, hold it out over the water and 


say: 
Fall, Low Ebb-Tide, fall! 
Let the land appear again, 
And let thy waters dry! 


Happy Hunter Youare my guardian angel! How canI 
thank you, my dear Princess? I am most sorry to leave 
you, but I must go to return the hook. Then I will come 
again. Farewell! 

Princess Umi-Ume Come, Crocodile. Take the Prince 
to his home in the land of the Sun-Goddess! Do you, my 
dear Prince, jump on his back and he will carry you safely, 
for he is ten fathoms long and my Father, the Sea-King, 
has sent him for you. Farewell! 


ACT III 
The Two Brothers 
Scene I — The Magic Jewels and the Tides. — The Birth of 
the Empire 
A Home in the Land of the Sun-Goddess 


The Happy Hunter, a Japanese Nobleman and the Lucky 
Fisherman 


Happy Hunter The Princess was right. My Brother would 
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not receive me. He always was-an irascible Prince. He 
used my absence to usurp thy kingdom and rule in my st ead, 
He would not take back his hook when I gave it to ‘iim, 
And he would not give me my bow and arrows. And row 
he has tried to harm me! My own precious arrow _ hot 
from my bow refused to hit me, as I walked through the 
rice-fields by the sea. Then quickly I held my first shii.ing 
jewel out over the water and called: 


“Rise, High Flood-Tide, rise, 
Over rice-fields, trees and hills, 
Let thy waters spread!” 


When I heard my Brother crying piteously, sinkin,, I 
wanted to save him. So I held out my second je: el, 
saying: 
“Fall, Low Ebb-Tide, fall! 
Let the land appear again, 
And let thy waters dry!” 


And immediately the waters fell and dried up. 
can be friends when we meet! 

Daimio Here comes the Lucky Fisherman, hastening 

Lucky Fisherman (Enters, falling at his Brother’s {cet) 
Brother, here are your bow and arrows. Forgive me! 
Take this iron country, O Happy Hunter, and may you 
flourish like the sheltered pine-tree and rule over this land! 

Happy Hunter Rise up, my Elder Brother! I forgive 
you, and may we be friends forever! All our trouble was 
caused by our trying to do something which we did not 
know how-to do. Here is your hook. I visited the realm 
of the wonderful King of the Sea-Dragons. His Daughter, 
the Princess, found it for me in the mouth of the Tai. 

Lucky Fisherman The Gods are with thee! Do thou, 
my August Happy Hunter, even if thou art my younger 
Brother, be Lord of the Land! Go, rule over it, and may 
tke prosperity of thy dynasty be coeval with heaven and 
earth! I will be thy Omi, thy “head-servant”! But where 
do you go? . 

Happy Hunter I must return to the Sea-King’s realm. 
I, the Lord of the Land, go to marry the Lady of the Sea. 
Farewell, my Friend and my Brother. Do you keep the 
kingdom till T come. I shall return to the Land soon. 
We will dwell here in my kingdom. Land and Sea united 
shall form one guiding power; and Taro, our first-born 
child, shall be first Emperor of all Japan. 


I hope we 





‘Christmas in Old England 


, Heap on more wood — the wind is cbill, 
r But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still! 


On Christmas Eve, the bells were rung, 
On Christmas Eve, the mass was sung, 
Then opened wide the Baron’s hall, 

To vassael, tenant, serf, and all. 


The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide, 
The huge hall-table’s oaken faee 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 


Then came the merry maskers in, 

And carols roared with blithesome din, 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 

England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought bis sports again. 
—Sir Walter Scott 
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WOMAN WEAK, RUN-DOWN 


School teachers will begin to believe 
us when we say that our delicious Vinol 
is a wonderful tonic and strength creator. 

Here is another case where it has proved 
its wonderful power to overcome weak, 
run-down, nervous, anzemic conditions. 

“T was run-down, nervous, and could 
not do my work without being entirely 
exhausted, and would often faint without 

ny apparent cause. The doctor said I 
vas anemic, but failed to help me. My 
husband brought home a bottle of Vinol 
nd I began to improve after taking one 
ottle, and after taking four bottles it has 
puilt me up so I can do all my housework 
vithout help. I recommended Vinol to a 
neighbor, who says her doctor approves 
f it and said ‘ Vinol is a wonderfully good 
‘onic.’” Mrs. Bessie Hering, West Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 

We recommend Vinol as a remarkable 
strength creator — due to the beef and cod 
liver peptones, iron and manganese pep- 
tonates and glycerophosphates which it 
contains. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

» Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
22d Year — Begins September 17 


rs. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGAR- 
TEN IL. PRIM ARY. IIL PLAYGROUND. Fine 


equipment. Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write 
Registrar. Dept. B. 


616-22 South Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


\COSTUMES 


mek a 


| ScHOoL PLAYS 

















TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of LIllinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 

MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, 

Box 32 





Quite Like a Stocking 
Just as the moon was fading 
Amid her misty rings, 
And every stocking full was stuffed 
With childhood’s precious things, 
Old Kris Kringle looked around, 
And saw, on an elm-tree bough, 
High hung, an oriole’s nest, 
Lonely and empty now. 


“Quite a stocking,” he laughed, 

“Hung up there on a tree — 

I didn’t suppose the birds 
Expected a present from me.” 

Then old Kris Kringle, who loves 
A joke as well zs the best, 

Dropped a handful of snowflakes 
Into the empty nest! 


—T. B. Aldrich 





A Secret 


A tall fir whispered in the wood, 
“T’d tell a secret if I could!” 

Then all the dry leaves on the ground, 
Whisked up and down and all around, 
To see if they the news might hear, 
And spread it quickly far and near. 


But the tall tree answered not the call, 
It bowed politely — that was all, 

And flung its tassels to the breeze, 

And looked the wisest of all trees: 

But when I came beneath the tree, 

It whispered, “Yes, I’ll tell it thee!” 


Then, as I rushed in eager haste, 

And threw my arms about its waist, 

I held my breath that I might hear, 
There came this whisper, soft but clear, 
“My child, I’m coming soon to be 
Your very own dear Christmas Tree!” 
— Adapted from “Mrs. G. M. Howard. 





Shoe or Stocking 


In Holland, children set their shoes 
This night outside the door; 

These wooden shoes Kencht Clobes sees, 
And fills them from his store. 


But here™we hang our stockings up 
On handy hook or nail; 

And Santa Claus, when all is still, 
Will plump them without fail. 


Speak out! you “Sobersides,” speak out, 
And let us hear your views; 
Between a stocking and a shoe, 
What do you see to choose? 


One instant pauses “Sobersides,” 
A little sigh to fetch — 

“Well, seems to me, a stocking’s best, 
For wooden shoes won’t stretch!” 
— Edith M. Thomas in St. Nicholas 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. Y222, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 





‘ 
Training School, - Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago 


FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER? 


Does Old Glory Grace Your School? 


IT SHOULD 


WE will furnish you with a ‘large 

standard U. S. Flag, 5 ft by 8 ft., 
made of finest bunting, having sewed stripes, 
suitable for in-door and out-door use and 
GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


It will cost you nothing 


Fillin the following spaces and mail this coupon at 
once. We willsend you 50 Emblematic Flag L apel 
Pins, which your pupils and their friends will prize 
highly. We make nochargefor these. Your pupils 
can easily sell them for 10 cents each. Teachers 
say “They sell like hot cakes.” Send us the pro- 
coeds -~ we - ab _ PE ig go a Br | 
mediately sen is 

beautiful school flag to | MeCULLOCH BROS., 

you, all charges _pre- | Dept. Y2, Rochester, N. Y. 








paid. . 
It will cost you a | Send MO 22. ccccccses pins 

3-cent stamp. Your 

Dupils and their friends BOUND sc cbccctcoccvandas 

w e . You = 

will show pour Ameri- Mailing Address ......... 

_—. t is —— School 

ingly easy to se the eeeeeeee eWOCDOUL. cee eeeee 

pins. Ask your pupils l Note:—If you want two 





about it. 1 Flags, ask for 100 pins. 






















OU can have a a youthful, 
appearance, Clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen . or 
ging facial poo Nene ae ortable feet, all through 
liowing our simple directions. Thousands have done so. 
No drugs, no waste of time. No big expense and quick 
results. Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and al] about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ih. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 
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War- Time Benefits 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


ices “> can write them. We show 
- ow. Rex ers, Box 175, C-21, Chicago 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A tal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 




















sample examination questiors, we will 
be sent free of charge. : 


New York Boston Chicago 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


Philadelphia 
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In time of war prepare for peace. While you are working 
for the Red Cross, buying Thrift Stamps and folding 
bandages, do not forget that our chief duty, after all, is 
to make these children into good citizens for the times of 
peace that are coming. Of course you have all joined the 
Language League and are following Miss Leighton’s sug- 
gestions for Civics lessons, but have you a hygiene league 
in your school? The prevalent epidemic this autumn has 
taught us the need and wide usefulness of such a league. 
For one thing, the foreign population can be reached and 
influenced more quickly through the school children than 
in any other way. Good ideas make headway slowly in 
the country unless the children bring them home from 
schoo!. Of course if you teach where there is a school 
physician and a school nurse in every building your responsi- 
bility is light, but if you are one of the great majority 
and must be your own school nurse and physician you can 
accomplish wonders by forming a hygiene league. Whether 
it is the gang spirit or not, for some reason children will 
enthusiastically do as a club what they will not do in- 
dividually. 

Perhaps you have read in the Red Cross Magazine of the 
nurse in Kent County, Michigan, who covers [0,000 miles 
in her runabout and visits 207 schools in the course of her 
ministrations. She found, as doubtless you have, that a 
luke-warm reception awaited most of her suggestions until 
a hygiene league of all the schools of the county was 
formed. The League has an emblem and laws to which 
all members must conform before they can be enrolled at 
all. Here is the simple pledge and creed: 

I believe: 

In health; 

In fresh air; 

In preventing sickness. 

I agree: 

To brush my teeth for three minutes each morning 

and evening; 

To sleep with my bedroom windows open in summer 

and winter; 

To have all cavities in my permanent or second teeth 

filled; 

To keep my body clean; 

To wash my hands before I eat; 

To eat simple, wholesome food and take plenty of sleep 

and rest. | 


The League is now a great success and the advent of the 
county nurse at the schoolhouse is hailed with pleasure. 
Through the badges,-emblems and special exercises held by 
the League, the parents have become interested and the 
whole community has benefited vastly. Here is a sample 
case, among many, of what is being accomplished. The 
nurse writes: “‘There is a little girl fourteen years ofage 
whom I first saw last April. Two sisters and one brothers 
are in ‘homes,’ the mother having been deserted by an 
alcoholic husband, and the history indicates that the fault 
was not entirely on one side by any means. Angelina, 
let us call her, had been taken into the home of a married 
sister, where the environment was small improvement over 
the former; so it is no wonder that Angelina showed 
symptoms of fits in school which kept the teacher in an 
unpleasant state of anticipation. Her mental progress was 
absolutely imperceptible. Examination revealed, besides ; 
the nervous symptoms, that she had nasal obstruction, 
diseased tonsils, poor vision and teeth, was much under- 
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nourished and had some heart trouble. What place k-3 
the child in our scheme of things? It was clear that for 
normal physical equipment some reinforcements were nec- 
essary. They were forthcoming. One of the best special- 
ists in Grand Rapids offered his services, a hospital donated 
a bed, the necessary operation was performed, and when 
she was taken home extra nourishment was provided, 
under constant supervision, until it seemed no longer 
necessary. Recently I saw her for the first time in six 
months. It must have been her beaming smile which 
lighted up the room, for the day was a very dismal one. 
This had been her record for the past month: geography, 
90; arithmetic, 80; reading, 95; spelling, 80; and writing, 
78. Her nervous symptoms were entirely gone. Nor is 
this the end of the story. The other members of the family 
I left to Angelina, which is proof that health and decency 
are also contagious, for her four little nieces and nephew 
are a real display of hygienic improvement.” 





A Letter to the Editor 


My dear Editor 

If it is not too late, I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the Primary EpucatIon and especially of the little 
play, “Santa Claus and the Brownies,’”’.by Anna Frances 
Coote, in the December, 1917, issue. 

I have never seen a play before which seemed really 
simple enough for first grade. I used it as printed, except 
the marching and drills, . 

Each child in the class took part and it was given in the 
schoolroom, without a stage. 

The second grade and many visitors were our audience. 

Very respectfully, 
M. BertHa Drown 


Christmas Program at Crown Hill 


At the Arlington Street School Friday afternoon wa’ 
spent telling Christmas stories and playing games in all! 
the grades excepting the first and second. Those grades 
united for the following program: 


Grade II, Marion T. Roundy, teacher. 
Christmas 
The Christmas Story 
Everywhere Christmas To-night 
Santa Claus 
Song, “O, Hush Thee, My Baby”’ 
A Christmas Song 
A Brave Child 
Song, “Sing to Me Soft in the Twilight” 
A Jolly Old Fellow 
Christmas Morning 
Song, “Fairy Snowflakes ” 
Santa Claus 
The Star of Bethlehem 
A Christmas Eve Thought 
The Christmas Song 
Song, “Shine Out, O Blessed Star” 
Jolly Old Santa Claus 
In Grade I, Miss M. Bertha Drown, teacher, a play, 
“Sania Claus and the Brownies” was given. 
Songs during the play included: “Christmas Tree,” 


“Jingle Bells,” class; 
Chaplin and class. 


class; 
“Chime, Christmas Bells,” Margaret 
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AREAL IRON TONIC 


You must have an abundance of iron 
in your blood to overcome obstacles, take 
the initiative, push ahead and bring 
things to pass. 

Vou can have more iron, better color, 

eidier nerves, by taking Peptiron, a 
rea’ iron tonic, which will make a real 
gr: ifyi ing change in your condition in a 
verv short time. 

eptiron combines iron with nux, celery, 
persin and other valuable ingrediers. 
Of druggists or direct from C. I. Hood 
Cc , Lowell, Mass. 


_- 


TEACHERS FOR WESTERN CANADA 
achers for “20ls opening January, February, 

M. ch and April continuing till July, September, Octo- 
ber. November or ember. State standing, qualifica- 
tions, length of High Schooland Normal Course. Must 
hol! four years’ High School and full State Normal Certi- 
ca es. Graduates with teachers’ certificates willing to 
tea: h elementary science and mathematics also wanted. 
WI STERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Winnipeg, Canada. 


A Patriotic Xmas Budget 
The JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK” 


Brimful of dialogues, drills, recitations, etc. Con- 
ins “A Red Cross Christmas,’’ “Santa Joins the 
Red Cross,” “Christmas Flag Drill,” “Santaand the 
ilies,” “Christmas in Picardy,” etc., etc. 

Ricat Up To THE Minute, | Price, 30 Cents. 
Three - id Grammar Grade Plays: Patriotism at 
Boggsville, 25 cents; Following the Stars and Stripes 
(pay at) 25cents; Graduation at Gayville, 25 cents. 

for “Cream of Entertainments” FREE 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. C, Syracuse, N- Y, 


a =J5 ka 
See 


Either pinitiustrated madewithanySietters (APRS 

and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, ‘a 

Sliver plate 20€ ea., $2.00 doz. Steriing <{P-t 

sliver, 356 ea. $3.50 doz. : 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

728 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 


r—OiL JOURNAL FREE—— 


address for FREE 
of Sade Olt INVESTOR: Tells py A 
gteat industry that is making fortunes for thou- 
sands. Contains information and advice to 
investors not to be found in any other publication. 
Address: Publisher, Dept. 51, Box 1301, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


$244.4 
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YEARLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE! 


prospect for an investment 
Waite at once for full details. 


THE ame CORPORATION, Poughkeepsie, N.¥. 


A PET RIOTIC 


or 






























This year end men will 

ly appreciate 
soit gifts of moderate 
cost. The gift that carries 
the spirit of a war-time 
Christmas and that will 
be welcomed by any man 
anvwhere is 


Boston 
Garter 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Upward 








GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Aakers, BOSTON 








Day of Days 


Of all the joy days under the sun, 
Of all the holidays, there’s but one 
That comes to the heart, that clings to 
the home — 
CHRISTMAS has come! 
— From “A Day of Days” 


The First Christmas Nght 


Like small curled feathers, 
soft 

The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon, and past the stars 
And down the western sky. 

In upland pastures, where*the grass 
With frosty dew was white. 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay 
That first best Christmas night. 


white and 


The shepherds slept, 
faint 
With twist of thin, blue smoke. 
Only their fires’ crackling flames 
The tender silence broke. 
Save when a young Jamb raised its head, 
Or when the night wind blew, 
A nestling bird would softly stir 
Where dusky olives grew. 


while glimmering 


With finger on her solemn lips 
Night hushed the listening earth; 
And only stars and angels saw 
The little Saviour’s birth. 
Then came such flash of silver light, 
Across the bending skies, 
The wondering shepherds waked and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes. 


And all their silent, sleepy flocks 
Looked up, then sleept again 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless peace to men; 

Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring. 

“The Lord has come, the Christ is born, 

Good-wil] on earth to bring.” 


Then o’er the moon-lit, misty fields, 
Dumb with the world’s great joy, 
The shepherds sought the white-walled 


town, 
Where lay the baby boy. 
And O the gladness of the earth! 
The glory of the skies! 
Because the longed-for Christ looked up 
In Mary’s happy eyes. 
— Margaret Deland 





War Opens 30,000 Government 
Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. Y221, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the ‘positions 
open and giving many sample examination 











questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 











Escadrille 
New Petain 
Camouflage 
War Blighty 
— Bolsheviki 
Words 2277 





and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time 
you can find authoritative answers 
to your questions — 

about all these 
new terms. 


FACTS are de- 

manded as never (igi 
before. Exact 
information is 
indispensable. 

Never before was the New International 
so urgently nee in school work, and 


never before was it procurable at a price 
so relatively low. 


* Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


Write for S ree to teache 
& new booklet. “Use of the D Dictionary “Gennes 
with the Dictionary.”* 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
SO CN 9 0 Eo 
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Suum Cuique . 


bag ry pall bes has his own books, why not his 
schools provide uniform 
a they obtain uniform results. Each one 
likes to have his own tools to use in the school- 
room, the same as in the home. A schoo! is 
known +f & pencil it uses. Set the standard as 
high please, and there is a DIXON 
NCIL to ‘cane it. 
PAW have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Geography, which we will be J to send toall 
a © in the selection of good serviceable 


TE, school work. will help you to 
THE. PENCIL THAT 


FI 
Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY, may 
give you some tng) pity you. 
Abundant samples will be sent on receipt of 
16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














A toilet preparation of merit. 


Fan to eradicate dandruff. 


‘or Restoring Color 
Seam to Gra and I Faded Hair. 


50c. and $1.00 at druge 











COMMON SENSE METHOD IN PRIMARY eeER — 
Special training in rapid addition . 
COMMON SENSE FLASH. CARDS (two colors) 
For rapid drillon alifundamentalfacts. . . 30c 
THOUGHT METHOD (reading) Graded Lessons. 30c 
ELLEN M. QUIGLEY, 128 Bedford St., Troy, N.Y. 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 








Founded 1880 
Accredited by the BE juste Department of Registra- 
tion and ucation. fiers a three year course, of 


training to women ao wish to enter the nursing 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi- 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet the 
Fan Be ees health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had two years of High School 
instruction or its educational equivalent. School catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 





509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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One Hundred Per Cent Thrift To the Doll Who Shuts Her 


Stamp Device 
Elizabeth Duncan 


Last spring when we were planning to make our 
school 100 % in the purchase of Thrift Stamps, I sug- 
gested a little device for use in First and Second Grades 
which brought us good results. 

A large aeroplane was cut from cardboard and a picture 
of an aviator pasted in place to make it more realistic. 
This was hung in a conspicuous place on the front wall. 
I then announced to the pupils that we were ready for a 
trip to France, but in order to secure a ride each one must 
show a Thrift Stamp. When a child could show his stamp 
he was put into the aeroplane. That is, his name was 
placed on the aeroplane, with a small colored seal beside 
it. To encourage the purchase of more than one stamp 
a colored star seal was qdded for every fifth stamp, and 
for every War Savings Stamp, a small flag seal was given. 
After a name had been placed, all who were in the aero- 
plane were given a ride. (Flying around the room.) The 
children entered heartily into the spirit of the game and 
before school closed in June every child had taken a ride 
andour entire school was 100 %. 


Eyes 


Sleep, O my dolly, sleep; 
Close your tiny eyes, 

And dream, O my dolly, dream 
Of playtime lullabies. 


For sooa, O my dolly, soon 
We’ll send out invitations 
For all the other dolls to make 

Tea-party preparations. 


We'll bring your china dishes out; 
You'll wear your gown of silk. 
The cups we'll fill with water, 
But we’ll make believe it’s milk. 


The guests won’t talk so very much, 
They ’ll sit up in their chairs 

And nibble oyster-cracker tarts 
And tiny dolls’ eclairs. 


So sleep, O my dolly, sleep, 
And don’t make any noise; 
But dream, O my dolly, dream 
Of tea-parties and toys. — F. E. Sullivan 
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Joan of Arc Society 
(Continued from page 627) 

four War-Savings Stamps. But Fos- 
ters father is President of the Bank 
and Foster’s aunts and uncles are all 
rich. Foster is given enough money to 
buy a War-Savinz Stamp every month, 
anc can have all the candy he wants 
besides. It’s easy enough for Foster, 
Dick thinks, and so it is. But there 
are many boys and girls who are mak- 
ing sacrifices to buy Thrift Stamps. 

, . am going to tell you the true story 
of one Jittle heroine of the War. We 
wil call her Mary, because that is not 
her name. She isa tiny little colored 


. gir',inthe first grade room of aschool— 


weil, we'll say Elkhart, for that is not 
the town. Pennies do not come to 
Mary very often. When they do, they 
seem as big as nickels and dimes do to 
luckier boys and girls. Yet Mary is 
saving every penny she can get to buy 
Tiift Stamps. It is not easy for*her 
tc get them either. She earns them 
every one. It took hera long time to 
think of a way in which she could earn 
them; for there isn’t much that a little 
girl six years old can do that is worth 
paying for.. But at last Mary thought 
of a scheme — she could take the waste 
basket to the junk man every after- 
noon, after school, if the teacher would 
let her, and sell the paper. Of course 
the teacher was glad to give her per- 
mission; so now Mary makes a journey 
every day, rain or shine, to sell her 
basket full of waste paper. It takes 
many, many basketfuls to make even 
one cent’s worth of paper; but Mary 
is patient. She has almost enough 
pennies now to buy one Thrift Siamp, 
and she is going to keep on earning 
and saving until her card is full. 


PATRIOTIC ENTERTAINMENTS 


and Exercises for Special Days can be easily 
arranged from our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Cantatas, etc. Catalog sent on 
request. Here are some new things: 

She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve (Song) 25c. 
The U. S. A. Will Find A Way (Song) 25c. 
Somewhere in France (Play) 25c. 

Capt. Anne of the Red Cross (Girls’ Play) 25c. 
Spirit of Democracy (Pageant) 25c. 


“The House That Helps” 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
Also 
300 International Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FOR BUSY WORK — 











PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put up in envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on -both 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. 

Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


| 
/21Xx|3 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Mary is a true soldier in the fight for 
freedom — a soldier who must put the 
Dicks and the Fosters, too, to shame. 

How many stamps are there onyour 
card? What did you sacrifice to put 
them there? The answers you can 
give to those questions will, show 
whether you are fighting bravely in 
the Thrift Army or being just a 
“slacker.” 

President I move that we sing our 
Thrift Stamp song: 

Sing a song of Thrift Stamps, 
Pocketful of dough. 
Lend it to your country, 
And watch the War Fund grow. 
When five years are over, 
The U. S. Government 
Will give you back your capital 
Enriched by four per cent. 

Guy Madam President, boys and 
girls: I cannot afford to buy Thrift 
Stamps, but the men are tearing shin- 
gles off our roof and they throw them 
down at the side and I sold some and 
got a quarter, so I bought a Thrift 
Stamp. 

Dane Madam President, boys and 
girls: Isaw apicture in a magazine 
that showed some men carrying sol- 
diers on two boards, stretchers, I 
guess, to the hospital. 

President 1 wish Geraldine would 
sing that song. 

Geraldine The name of my song 
is “It’s a Hard Job to Lick the 
Kaiser.” 

(To tune “Tipperary’’) 

It’s a hard job to lick the Kaiser, 

It’s a hard job to do. 
It’s a hard job to lick the Kaiser, 
And the Allies know it too. 
Farewell to Jittle Belgium, 
To France and England too. 


There’s but one that can lick the Kaiser, 
And that’s the Red, White and Blue. 


‘ 

Paul ‘Madam President, boys and 
girls: I think that these soldiers are 
mighty willing soldiers to do what 
they are doing in France. If it hadn’t 
been for us coming jn the war might 
have been ended by this time. Then 
Germany would be over here fighting 
us, and a fellow said if we hadn’t been 
in this war that the Kaiser said if he 
licked the others, Belgium and the 
British and France, they were coming 
right over here and capture our state 
and then it would be a kingdom and 
we know we don’t want to have a 
king. And after these soldiers are 
wounded once they have to go through 
everything. They would rather be 
killed than wounded, because they 
have to go through all kinds of 
terrible things. Put them on stretchers 
and then have to go on a train about 
ninety miles or more and they take 
them to a boat and then across here 
where they live, and this here one 
fellow he says in “No Man’s Land” 
they better get out and capture two 
Germans and see what they have to 
stand. 

Evelyn I move the meeting ad- 
journ. 

Mary Martha I second the motion. 























will help realize the possi- 
bilities in crayon drawing. 


Use it for every subject. 
Object — Poster — Design 


Put up in a variety of 
assortments, 6 to 24 colors 
in a box. 





LECTURERS’ 
CHALK STICKS 


Brilliant squares of color 
for Bulletin and black- 
board poster work. 


Try our small box contain- 
ing eight colors. 


Write for catalog 
and color charts 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
New York 


oo 


81 Fulton St. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ad 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. ' 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


ig TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ih 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








Aa Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


ers OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. - 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established i855 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. . 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 














It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Casar.” Register Now! 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, peamader GEORGE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 











Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency **x:w youn 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. 





This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and’is a member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 


C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 





A Christmas Thought Abo::t 
Dickens 


Little Nell will wake and listen, 
When the white white world is st! |, 
And the great chimes through the mi. 
night 
From the belfry tower thrill; 
The little Cratchits will hearken, 
And wait till the goose is done, 
And the voice of Tiny Tim will cry, 
“God bless us, every one!” 
— From poem of same name, by Bertha 
Scranton 





Home for the Holidays 


Home for the holidays, here we go! 

Bless me, the train is exceedingly slow, 

Pray Mr. Engineer, get up your steam, 

And let us be off with a puff andascream! 

We have two long hours to travel, you say, 

Come, Mr. Engineer, gallop away! 

Two hours more? Why the sun will be 
down 

Before we reach dear old London Town! 

And what a number of fathers and mothers 

And uncles and aunts and sisters and 
brothers 

Will be there to meet us — oh, do make 
haste, 

I’m syre, Mr. Guard, we have no time 
to waste! 

— From “Home for the Holidays” by Eliza 

Cook 


O. F. Hall, Head of Murine Com- 
pany; Dies 


Otis F. Hall, aged 70, manager and 
one of the three founders of the Murine 
Eye Remedy Company, died at his resi- 
denice, 4558-Grand boulevard, New York, 
recently. 

He is survived by his sister, Miss Emilie 
Hall, and two sons, Robert J. Hall in 
the Corn Exchange Bank, and Frank G. 
Hall, who will take his place as general 
manager of the Murine Eye Remedy 
Company. This concern was founded 
twenty:-one years ago by Mr. Hall in 
co-operation with two brothers, Dr 
George W. McFatrich, president of the 
company, and James B. McFatrich, now 
dead, who at one time was president of 
the Chicago school board. 


Wanted by Government — 
Teachers 


The tremendous work of the war anc 
the necessity of replacing men called tc 
the colors, has opened up thousands oi 
clerical positions at Washington, D.C. 
to women. These include many wonderful 
opportunities for teachers at $100 to $150 
a month. 

We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. Y223, Rochester, N.. Y.. 
for full list of United States Government 
positions now open to you and for free 
book describing these positions, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGEN CIFsS 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 








A Christmas Thought 
Your las’ year’s presents are scattered 
and » 
You ha most forgot who gave 





them 

But the loving thoughts you give live on 

As long as you choose to have them. 
— Lucy Larcom 


Wanted — Teachers — Learn 
Dress Designing 


All teachers should learn Dress Design- 
ing, enabling them to design and make 
original clothes for themselves and friends 
and also to increase their salaries by teach- 
ing this important and interesting subject. 
You can just as well have six specially 
designed dresses for the price you now pay 
for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Y857, Rochester, N. Y. Those interested 
should write before the present edition is 
exhausted. 





The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
and a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 














The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK—437 Sth Ave. 
DENVER—Symes Bldg. 
SPOKANE — Peyton Bldg. 








“ Teaching as a Business’’ with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
third year. One fee registers in all. 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU. 


Have hundreds of good paying positions throughout the 
West. State qualifications and salary wanted in first 
letter. Enclose photograph. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 








ROCKY My TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DeENnver.coOLo, 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU oe pene. a Sy Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct recommendations. Well 
NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














Old King Cole. 
Tucker, Three Little Maids, etc. 





Helps for Christmas Entertainments 





THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 
Mother Goose in Pantomime 


Program I in this book consists of ten pantomimes, the following characters 
from Mother Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, Tommy Snooks fand 
Bessie Brooks, Tilda Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen of Hearts, Five 
Little Pigs, Contrary Mary and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, and 


Program II is devoted to Shadow Pantomime, introducing: Little Tommy 


The Plays have been tried out and found to be practicable. Children from 
three to twelve years of age have acted them to delighted audiences, and, best 
of all, they have held the interest of the child, both as actor and spectator. 

Cloth, 112 pages, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY - BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


The wide use of folk games and dances in the school and on the playground 


is opening the eyes of teachers to the equal value of the folk song in creating and 
correcting musical taste. 

Especially do we commend this volume to country teachers whose children 
are of varying ages. No other songs will so appeal to young and old alike and 


no other songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of different ages. 


Price 60 cents 


THE FIRST FLAG 
and Other Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


In these days when love and reverence for Our C-untry and for the Flag of 
Our Country is being instilled into the boys and ¢__-c, teachers will greet this 
new volume with delight. 

Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drill and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little performers. 


Price 50 cents 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 
By Fiorence M. MItier 


Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, Nov- 
ember, December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II contaims Lessons and Entertainments for February, March, April, 
May, June, General and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first to group material and outlines for 
history work in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient form for the teacher’s 
use. 

In two volumes. Fully [Illustrated. Cloth, Each, 60 cents. 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce NuNNEY. 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


iThe material in this volume has been compiled peel for teachers of little 
ones in the first grades. There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, each day having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 
in the entertainment. 
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, © Bradley Quality 
bm) Books” Child 


What every. child -wants---“more stories!” Here are 
hundreds of them.- Written by the cleverest producers 
While wonderfully fascinating, these 
stories are designed to stimulate and direct logical mental 
development. They are endorsed by the leading educators 
of the country. Their infinite variety of folk tales, biograph- 
ical sketches and character portrayals of the highest quality--- 
all within the grasp of the child mind---supply a never-failing 


of child narrative. 


stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the 
child to think. It is the first took to 
present stories in groups with con- 
trasting treatment and continuity of 


me. 
Cloth. 335 Pages. Price $1.50 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
A collection of nearly fifty adapted 
folk tales taken from the folk lore of 
the Norwegians, the Celts, the English, 
the American Indians, the Southern 
WN “roe. and from New England. 
e stories have been selected with 
a view to their accumulative, rhymed 
character, as appealing to the child’s 
interest in jingle and ditty. The book 
is illustrated with full page pictures. 


Cloth. 192 Pages. Price $1.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which shouid 
be in the library of every mother, 
and all others who tell stories to 
small children. In one volume it 
covers the entire field of childhood 
literature, containing stories on every 
conceivable subject and for all occa- 
sions---five distinct departments, 
seventeen title divisions, 135 stories 
---compiled from various sources, 


myths, fable, folk tale, and latter day children’s books. 
Price, $1.50 


Cloth. Illustrated. 336 Pages. 


; source of entertainment. 
TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of childhood”--- 
providing for children of three to eight years new 








ONCE UPON A TIME 
ANIMAL STORIES 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Power O’Malley 
Children never tire of 
hearing about animals to 
which human traits are at- 
tributed. The animals in 
these stories talk, workand 
play much like human be- 
ings and tne results of their 
activities convey valuable 
moral lessons. Many old 
time stories are embodied 
in new and carefully edited 
form, while many more of 
the tales are wholly origi- 
nal with Miss Bailey and 
here publisked for the first 
time. The book is printed 
in large easy-to-read type 
and illustrated with full- 
page pictures. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $0.75 








STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for chil- 
dren, each adapted for the immediate use, without 


change, of the story teller. It is a 
graded collection, offering to children 
ard parents a course in stories that 
willresult in mental and moral train- 
ing. Itrepresents the best writing for 
children in stories by such authors as 
Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjorn- 
sen, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, 
Raymond Alden, and many others. 


Cloth. 364 Pages. Price, $1.50 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES 
By Carolyn Verhoeff 


These delightful little stories, relat- 
ing common experiences in a child’s 
life, are tales that Miss Verhoeff told 
and retold to her kindergarten chil- 
dren in answer to their constant de- 
mand to “tell us more about Johnnie 
Jones.” They are the adventures of a 
real, live boy, and appeal naturally to 
the small listeners, who recognize in 
them a reflection of incidents in|their 
own little lives. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are models of simplic- 
ity and purity in purpose and ex- 
ression. Not only kindergartners, 
but mothers and first year primary 
teachers, will find this volume stimu- 
lating and helpful in its suggestions 


for ingenious ethical story telling. 
Cloth and Gold. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.00 


WORTH WHILE STORIES FOR EVERY DAY 


By Lawton B. Evans 


One of the largest volumes of this kind ever published. It contains 185 complete stories of miscellaneous 
character, chc-ce selections from mythology, nursery rhymes, retold in prose, Mother Goose tales, natural history 
stories, stories of birds and animals, biographical sketches of the greatin history, and stories of realism, each chosen 
for its ethical value, A unique feature isthe moral or purpose of each story printed tereath its s’_-y, so that the 

mother may conveniently select a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait of 
character which she wishes to impress upon her listeners, 


Cloth. 


424 pages. 





Price, $1.50 
All good book stores sell Bradley, Quality Books. 


Ask for them. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Spzingfield, Mass. 


BOSTON 
Chicago: 


NEW YORK 
Thomas Charles Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLi NTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 

















